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REMARKABLE PHENOMENA IN ICELAND 


INTRODUCTION BY HARALDUR NIELSSON 
Professor of Theology at the University of Reykjavik. 


Psychical Research was altogether unknown in Iceland till the late 
Mr. W. T. Stead wrote his splendid article on the now famous work of 
Mr. F. W. H. Myers, “ Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily 
Death.” This article was published in the “Reviews of Reviews,” which 
had several subscribers in Iccland. One of our very best novelists, 
Mr. Einar H. Kvaran, became so interested, that he provided for 
Myers’s book being purchased for one of our libraries. Having studied 
this book, he started an investigating circle, and was fortunate enough 
to meet a young man, Mr. Indridi Indridason, who proved to be en- 
dowed with remarkable psychic gifts. He was brought up out in the 
country and had moved to Reykjavik in order to become a printer. 
He had never in his life heard anything of Psychical Research or 
Spiritualism when he came to us. We made regular experiments with 
him during the years 1904-1909, generally once or twice a week from 
the middle of September to the end of June. 

The only phenomena which occurred in the beginning were auto- 
matic writing and trance speaking. After that telekinesis and levita- 
tions, then light phenomena and materialisations, and at last direct 
Voices were heard constantly at every sitting. Very soon it became 
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obvious that other intelligences than the medium’s were at work. The 
chief control declared that Mr. Indridason’s psychic gift was unusually 
many sided, for in addition to all other things he was endowed with 
healing power. But it took a long time to train every branch of these 
gifts. On account of that we had for instance to spend many months 
merely in trance speaking, when we sought for proofs of identity from 
the different intelligences. During the winter 1906-1907, when the 
light phenomena and materialisations occurred in the highest degree, 
other kinds of phenomena were left aside. The same thing was true 
when the controls wanted to try the healing power of the medium. The 
phenomena which we witnessed the last winter were mostly levitations 
and direct voices. 

We established a Psychic Experimental Society and provided for 
a special locality for the experiments. We paid Mr. Indridason a fixed 
yearly salary and provided besides for free housing, light and fuel, but 
he gave no séances except for the Society or with the permission otf 
the committee. He was in this way quite independent of the results of 
the separate séances. 

I must remark that a special group of intelligences—whoever they 
may have been—seemed to control the phenomena. The chief control 
claimed to be a brother of the medium’s grandfather. He had in his 
earth life been professor of the University of Copenhagen. And he 
seemed to add several assistants afterwards, so the band at last con- 
tained three doctors, one Norwegian, one English and one Dutch, four 
Icelandic clergymen, a Danish manufacturer, an Icelandic farmer of 
high intelligence, a German officer, a Norwegian singer, a French lady 
singer, an amiable Icelandic girl, etc. At every sitting more or less of 
this group partook in the conversation, in the beginning through the 
medium, but later on mostly as direct voices around him. Those are 
the voices mentioned by the skeptical doctor at his first séance. 

One evening, when the medium was in a very deep trance, twenty- 
six different personalities spoke through him, everyone of them having 
his own characteristic peculiarity. I have had sittings with fifteen 
mediums in England and one in Denmark and observed ten mediumistic 
persons in Iceland altogether, but I have never witnessed such strong 
phenomena and as many-sided as those with Mr. Indridason. 

Our experiments were, of course, met with great opposition here in 
the beginning; people were not used to such a thing. We tried to 
awaken the interest of some people by inviting them to examine the 
phenomena at our sittings. But only few literary persons accepted 
our invitations. 

So strong was the medium’s power that even in the presence of 
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sixty to seventy sitters telekinesis or levitations took place and direct 
voices were heard. One of those who asked for permission to be present 
in the fall of 1908 was a skeptical physician, who had lately moved to 
the town. We had then erected a cottage, which was not used for any 
other purpose than the experiments of the Society. The biggest room 
in this house had about one hundred seats. Another room was specially 
outfitted for materialisations and light phenomena. This skeptical 
doctor often spoke to the members of the council and said that he 
could not believe in telekinesis and much less in other kinds of phe- 
nomena. Several times he said that if I could convince him that a pin 
was moved by an unknown power, he would regard it as a very impor- 
tant thing. We promised to convince him, if he would attend our 
séances, but only on the condition that he promised to be present, not 
a week or a month, but the whole winter, because the phenomena were 
capricious and the power of the medium very varying and by no means 
constant. The doctor agreed to these conditions in spite of his great 
skepticism. He always behaved like a gentleman, as he found us as 
eager as himself to use all means to detect tricks and deceptions, if 
anything of that kind should exist. He became convinced that not only 
a pin but heavy things were moved by an unknown power. 

Our last meeting with this medium took place in late June, 1909. 
Then his power was at its height. But during his summer vacation he 
unfortunately got the typhoid fever and afterwards contracted con- 
sumption and died from that disease in a sanatorium in August, 1912. 

The skeptical doctor, whose name is Gudmundur Hannesson and 
who is now a professor at the University here, wrote, a little more 
than a year after, seven articles in one of our papers (“ Northur- 
land”) and gave to the public a description of his experience at our 
sittings. 

It seems to me that those articles are very well worth translating 
into one of the great languages, especially because they were written 
by one who had been very skeptical and for years a complete materialist 
or at least a perfect agnostic. The Experimental Society does not 
exist any more; it was broken up a short time after the death of Mr. 
Indridason. The articles are partly founded on what the doctor wrote 
at the sittings and partly on what he wrote in his diary immediately 
after the sittings. He and I trained ourselves in writing the main 
things in the dark in a notebook placed on our knees. 

I regret that I did not see the articles before they were printed, 
else I would have pointed out to him that in one place in his articles his 
skepticism had carried him too far. He says in the VI article: “I only 
recollect one incident which I find hard to understand. A séance had 
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been held in a certain house in the town where I was not present.* 
The voice of a lady from the North of the country spoke there. None 
of those present knew her, and it was thought to be certain that the 
medium had never seen her nor heard her speak. This lady had died 
a few years previously, and I had been closely acquainted with her. 
She was peculiar in speech and manners, but not in such a way as to 
be easily described or imitated. At the next séance she spoke for a 
little while, and the voice so closely resembled her voice when living, 
that she might easily have been believed to be there herself. I men- 
tioned one of her children and she answered very naturally. 

“If there had been certainty that the medium had never seen or 
heard this lady, this would to me have amounted to nearly a con- 
clusive proof.” 

Afterwards I often spoke to the medium about this matter and also 
to the President of the Society and others who were more acquainted 
with the former life of the medium than Professor G. H., and we all 
agreed that there was no possibility of the medium having ever seen 
the lady as she had lived in a remote part of the country. Of course 
skeptics can always insist that such a thing is unprovable. 

Moreover he says in the same place: “ On another occasion an old 
friend spoke to me [as a direct voice]. He was the very image of 
himself in speech and thought, but the medium had known him. He 
had been in the habit of using occasionally a certain solecism which 
few had noticed. I commenced the expression and he at once added 
the rest. I was thunderstruck, but afterwards I was told that the 
phrase had been known to the medium, so this was no proof.” 

I myself was present at the sitting and sat beside Dr. Hannesson, 
when this occurred. I still remember how thunderstruck he was, but as 
always had been the case he became doubtful afterwards, and here are 
two mistakes in his description: the medium denied sternly that he 
had ever seen this friend of the doctor, and the President, Mr. Einar H. 
Kvaran, and I myself, are both convinced that the medium spoke the 
truth. The fact is that a few days after the sitting the doctor met an 
old man from western Iceland, who had lived not far away from the 
former house of the medium; this old man told the doctor that he 
thought that he had sometime heard this solecism in western Iceland. 
From this the doctor drew the conclusion, that the medium had known 
the solecism, as he had come from western Iceland. This conclusion, it 
seems to me, is a very doubtful one, especially as the medium was con- 


* This sitting took place in the study of my uncle, the Right Reverend Hall- 
grimur Sveinsson, Bishop of Iceland (died in December, 1909), where I was 
present—H. N. 
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vinced that he had never heard it. Would not it be more reasonable to 
explain this incident as a thought transference from the doctor himself 
to the medium and from the medium to the ectoplasm producing the 
voice, if we want by all means to avoid the spiritistic hypothesis? The 
fact is that the doctor did not think that telepathy was likely to ex- 
plain the other phenomena witnessed by him, and that is why he does 
not even mention it. This winter there were no special sittings held 
for obtaining proofs of identity. We, as well as the chief control, laid 
all the stress on convincing the sceptical doctor about telekinesis and 
the direct voices, and in this we succeeded as shown by the articles. 

I want to mention that even though the medium had a rather good 
voice, he had never had any lessons in singing unless taught from the 
other side. In the semi-trance state he often described how his singing 
was controlled from the other side, an explanation which I think the 
late Dr. James H. Hyslop had not been unwilling to accept. 

I want also to remark that we had two periods of noisy and trouble- 
some sittings, in both cases as a result of the medium being taken away 
to another place by some members of the Society to show the phenom- 
ena to others. Then mixed séances could not be avoided. The former 
period was long and very troublesome. A malignant and very obstinate 
intelligence seemed to persecute the medium and try to destroy the 
work of the other intelligences. They told us that he had committed 
suicide, and was now trying to get hold of the medium. He had died 
recently and we got some good proofs of his identity. We used to call 
him, “ John.” After a long struggle he became converted, and after 
having been specially cared for a little more than a year, he was again 
allowed by the controls to attend our meetings. His voice was more 
powerful than that of any of the others. He many times asked for 
our forgiveness and did more than pay for all his former trouble. 
The last year he became a leader, carrying on the telekinetic work. 
The reader is asked to remember that when the doctor speaks about 
“the spirit with the stentorian voice ” he refers to “ John.” During 
the second noisy period he strongly protected the medium and myself 
from the disturbing influences when we sat inside the net. But the far 
most difficult sitting of this period is described by Dr. Hannesson in 
the third article. 

Now some people might get the idea that such rude performances 
could only be done by evil spirits or devils. I am not of that opinion. 
The report of such occurrences will never be perfect and can easily 
lead to false conclusions, when everything that the controls and the 
malignant intelligences tell us is left out. We were told that they were 
two fishermen, who had recently been drowned in a shipwreck ; they had 
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managed to get from the cutter into the boat and went to stimulate 
themselves with whisky and at last were drowned, while angry and 
intoxicated. After a few sittings they became quiet and asked for our 
forgiveness and made this confession: “ We did not quite realize what 
we were doing; we were in a state of half-consciousness.” To mention 
this seems to me quite necessary. My friend, the skeptical doctor, had 
promised me to do so in his articles, but had forgotten it, and this 
addition to his statement is made with his full agreement. But the 
reader must remember that we do not pass any judgment on this, but 
only state what the intelligences and the voices told us. 

As I have told in my address at the First International Congress 
of Psychical Research, at Copenhagen, we invited three witnesses from 
outside the Society to be present one evening. We chose the Bishop, 
the Magistrate and the British Consul. During the second period of 
the disturbances the chief control declared that it would be impossible 
to have sittings with all the usual members, but wanted on the other 
hand to use the strong phenomena to convince the sceptical doctor and 
his friend, another well-known physician of this town, who sometimes 
came with him to our séances. At these sittings there were only four 
sitters, the two doctors, the President of the Society and I myself. 

There has never been any Spiritualist Society or Church in Iceland. 
But several of the Experimental Society were of the opinion that some 
of the phenomena witnessed by us could not be explained except by the 
spiritistic hypothesis, and that is the reason why many people called 
us Spiritualists or “The Ghost Society,” and among them the skeptical 
doctor. In the year 1918, there was established in Reykjavik an Ice- 
landic Society for Pyschical Research. 

It should be remembered by the reader that Professor G. Hannesson 
has only described one side of these phenomena and the roughest one, 
and those were the things most convincing to him. But the phenomena 
had also a different side, an amiable one, and I have never met with 
such a loving kindness as shown by some of the intelligences of the fixed 
group. If it all originated from the medium’s subliminal, then he was 
a wonderful man. 
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REMARKABLE PHENOMENA IN ICELAND 


BY PROFESSOR GUDMUNDUR HANNESSON, 
Of the University of Reykjavik, Iceland. 


I have just now glanced through these old newspaper articles and not found in 
them anything which I consider incorrectly stated or anything which I should wish 
to retract. My view of the subject is still the same as when I wrote them: the 
phenomena are unquestionable realities. 


The watchman frequently referred to was Prof. theol. Haraldur Nielsson. 
Reykjavik, 23 June 1921. 
Gudmundur Hannesson. 


I. 


I presume that the ideas of many people with regard to spiritualism 
are rather vague, and that a brief general explanation is therefore 
desirable. 

I believe it is easy to give a fair description of spiritualism within 
ashort space. It is not a new and unknown thing we have to deal with, 
but an old doctrine more familiar to us Icelanders than to many other 
nations. 

Even until the present day the belief has existed in Iceland that 
there are to be found clairvoyant people, and people who, either in 
dreams or awake, can foresee future events. It has happened, and not 
infrequently, that people have professed to see the spirits of deceased 
persons, and there have been instances of haunting ascribed to dead 
persons, who did not rest in their graves. Such spectral phenomena 
manifest themselves in various ways,—e.g., noise, knockings, and foot- 
steps, etc., are heard; sometimes material things which nobody touches 
are moved about, and occasionally words have been uttered. 

Until recently the majority of people believed in the actuality of 
such phenomena. Hosts of old people are convinced of it. Most of 
the younger generation call it superstition, and certainly a great many 
ghost stories did not rest on substantial foundations. The age of 
science, which during the last few decades has swept over the world, 
has been hostile to these old beliefs, and there was every prospect that 
it would succeed in banishing them forever. 

But everything has its day, and the old superstition has now again 
become highly fashionable. Many scholarly minds are now firm in their 
belief in the phenomena with which our popular legends are crowded. 
And they are in no wise ashamed of their belief. This new superstition 
is, however, in many ways extended and re-fashioned. 
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The chief difference seems to be that formerly these mysterious 
phenomena came unexpectedly and without any appreciable possibility 
of human governance, whereas men now claim to have to a certain 
extent learnt to produce them, while at the same time they have got 
a better opportunity of investigating them. Here in Reykjavik, for 
instance, people went twice a week at a fixed time to investigate ghostly 
phenomena which during the intervals did not manifest themselves. 
To the old folk this magic was unknown. 

This new accomplishment of producing spectral phenomena at will 
was mainly derived from the observation that the phenomena depended 
upon certain individuals, whom they followed. When they were absent 
everything was normal, when they were present something uncanny 
was likely to happen. To these magicians was given the appellation, 
mediums. 


There was also another observation made; viz., that certain ar- 
rangements and care facilitated the manifestations. They could better 
take place at night, especially in the dark, than in the height of the 
day, better in quietude and the absence of disturbances than among 
noisy surroundings ; better if the minds of those who were present were 
sympathetically inclined towards the phenomena than if the reverse; 
and sometimes it seemed that music was more helpful to them than 


silence or conversation. 

For experiments in this new-fashioned superstition there are, how- 
ever, two conditions requisite. First of all they require a good medium, 
and secondly a suitable meeting-place with a tolerably congenial gather- 
ing. If both these conditions are satisfactorily secured, it may be ex- 
pected as certain, that whenever a meeting is held there will take place 
some strange phenomena greatly different from every-day occurrence. 

In spite of all it is exceedingly difficult to investigate the phenomena 
in a satisfactory manner. One of the difficulties is to get a good 
medium. Good mediums are rare, and as yet nobody knows how to 
become such a one. Even when the medium is found, there is the 
question of expenses, which are considerable, for the medium requires 
his wages, and accommodation for the séances, etc. ; all costs something. 
And then, when all this is settled and we turn to the phenomena, they 
are most likely to be of such a nature as one would least have expected; 
their baffling capriciousness doubles the difficulty of all observation and 
investigation. This would, however, be of comparatively little conse- 
quence if everything could be investigated without further ado and 
according to one’s own wish; but that is far from being so. The chief 
phenomena are as a rule dependent upon darkness or semi-darkness. 
It is evident what a disadvantage this is, and so are almost to the 
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same extent various other conditions which preferably have to be 
complied with. 

This new superstition has, so to speak, invaded every corner of the 
globe, and innumerable investigations have. been made since men got 
the chance of studying the matter more closely. These investigations 
have given rise to a certain theory as to the origin and nature of these 
wonders. ‘The majority of those who have studied the subject favor 
the explanation that the phenomena are connected with dead people 
who are in the main responsible for them. It is maintained by some 
people that by this means the immortality of the soul and the con- 
tinuance of life after death have been fully established. Consequently 
they do not consider these points any longer a matter of belief, but 
scientific facts. It is, indeed, no trifling discovery, if it may be ac- 
cepted that not only do the departed ones live but that it is, moreover, 
possible to establish connections with them beyond the grave. This 
was to open to us a new road to a better knowledge of life after death, 
to furnish us with reliable accounts of people who live in the other 
world, and enable us to meet, in a way, departed friends and relatives. 

For those who believe in much of what is related in our popular 
legends there is, of course, not a great deal of anything new in these 
theories. Pretty much every kind of phenomena is described there, and 
popular notions have always connected them with dead people. Direct 
communication with the dead frequently occurs in visions, dreams, etc. 
In the folk-lore of other nations the phenomena are explained in the 
same way. 

The old people who more or less believe in the popular legends 
neither had a reason to object to this new belief nor to be shocked by 
it. It was merely the old popular belief in a new garb. ; 

It also seems that the orthodox people should have been content 
with it. The Christian religion pre-supposes a complex world inhabited 
by spirits, good and evil, and the Bible repeatedly mentions these 
invisible beings as capable of exerting influences of varied character 
upon human kind. Orthodox people take it as granted that men should 
live after death, when they shall have passed over into the spirit world. 
It is even stated in the Bible that the dead may be called for con- 
sultation. 

It was to the unbelievers that this new superstition was bound to 
be by far the most objectionable. It was against most of their former 
ideas and it seemed to be difficult to reconcile it with the conclusions 
of science and with common sense. These men have put up a hard fight 
against all this hocuspocus, and they have largely contributed towards 
4 more careful and exact investigation of the phenomena. Many ortho- 
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dox people have filled the ranks of these unbelievers, owing probably 


to misunderstanding, or because their religion was not so deeply rooted 
as they pretended. But however that may be, it is a fact that this 
mystical belief has everywhere met with strong opposition, which to me 
seems to be an encouraging sign of growing education and decreasing 
credulity, and it is worthy of anything but blame that strong proofs 
should be demanded of those who have such incredible stories to relate. 

Although this account of spiritualism is very imperfect, I hope the 
main points are clear to my readers. As to myself, I have for the best 
part of my life believed in what I thought probable but nothing else. 
The wonder-stories of religion and popular tradition I have placed in 
the same category and put equally little faith in both. As a matter 
of fact, nothing supernatural has ever happened to me either sleeping 
or awake. I was by no means interested in spiritualism, but all the 
same I wanted to see the phenomena with my own eyes. I should cer- 
tainly have preferred to be able to lay them bare as superstition and 
misconception, but failing that, I desired to learn as definitely as 
possible how they all come to happen. I was in no doubt that the only 
way to enable one to pronounce a judgment regarding these matters 
was to investigate the manifestations at first-hand. I had neglected 
the opportunity of seeing them abroad, but I was not going to lose it 
here. Consequently I applied for permission to attend the séances of 
the “ spiritualists ” here, those witches’ sabbaths which had given rise 
to so many tales. I subsequently became a member of their organiza- 
tion, the ghost club, as the humorists call it. 

“ * * * + 

I dare say, that it would interest the reader to get some idea of 
the meetings, or séances, of the ghost club; what the surroundings are 
like, and what takes place at the séances. 

We leave home in the evening and go along the dirty and badly 
illuminated roads. We come to a small box-like house with flat roof 
and large windows with closed shutters. In the lobby there is a faint 
light, and a crowd of people, who in silence and with a grave mien are 
taking off their coats. From the lobby the people go into a fair-sized 
hall with benches in the part nearest the door. At the opposite end, 
up to the middle of the wall, is a pulpit-fashioned lectern, in front of 
which is a large empty space. The room is not very inviting, the air 
is stale and damp as might be expected, for with the windows closed 
with shutters on the outside and on the inside covered with heavy 
opaque blinds, there is but little ventilation. The light is poor, onc 
petroleum lamp hanging down from the ceiling does not do justice to 
a room of that size. In front of the foremost bench stands a small 
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harmonium, and in the empty space close to the lectern there are two 
chairs and a table. On this table are some tin funnels, called trumpets, 
and a music-box, while in the corner stands a huge tin funnel fastened 
to the top of a high iron frame and so arranged that it may be turned 
in any direction. 

People seat themselves on the benches and the room is soon filled. 
Then comes the medium, a young, handsome fellow. He sits down on 
one of the chairs in front of the lectern, and beside him on the other 
chair sits a man who is to watch him when the light is put out, and 
report if he finds that he resorts to imposture. The President scans 
the hall to see if everybody is present and that everything is in order. 
Then the door is locked and the lamp is put out, but a candle is lit for 
the man who is to play the harmonium, care being taken that the light 
does not fall on the medium. All conversation ceases. A hymn tune 
is played on the harmonium and several among the audience sing to it. 

This is how they begin here, these witches’ sabbaths. The inex- 
perienced feels as if he is half in a church and half in a mud-house. 

There is now semi-darkness in the hall, nevertheless we see the 
medium plainly. He is sitting motionless on the chair with his hands 
clasped on his chest, as people saying their prayers are represented in 
pictures. After a little while he may be seen to make some starts, as 
if involuntary jerks. All of a sudden his head and his hands fall down 
and the body seems to become limp. He sits in a stooping position on 
the chair with his head drooping. The President makes a sign to the 
musician. The candle is put out and when the tune has been played 
through the music ceases. The medium is fallen into a trance and is 
unconscious. The hall is now pitch-dark and silent as the grave. 

In a few moments’ time the medium breathes deeply several times, 
especially he inhales deeply so that it is plainly audible all over the 
hall. It is as if he is gasping for breath. Then suddenly he says in 
a voice entirely different to his own: 

“Good evening. How are you?” 

“Good evening.” “How are you?” “How do you do?” or other such 
greetings are heard in different voices from all directions in the empty 
space which is supposed to be unoccupied. Most of the voices sound to 
be near the medium, but some, however, a good distance off, even right 
out in the corner of the hall, or up at the ceiling. It is as if the empty 
space has suddenly become alive with people. 

“Of course this is nothing but ventriloquism,” is what one thinks 
at once. 

But all these voices have the characteristics of so many individuals, 
each one speaking in his own fashion, with his own pronunciation and 
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displaying his own mode of thinking which always remains the same 
as long as the individual manifests at the séances. The voices as a 
rule announce their names, and these are always the names of deceased 
people. If one has known them, it cannot be gainsaid that the voice 
and mode of thinking are generally similar to those of the persons 
when they were alive. In the majority of cases these are Icelanders, 
but occasionally they are foreigners. 

* No doubt the medium has known these people or heard of them 
and now imitates them,” is what one thinks. One wonders at the stupid 
simplicity that anybody should believe that there is here the question of 
anything but an ordinary mountebank doing his tricks in the dark. 

All of a sudden a husky stentorian voice shouts something close to 
one’s ear. The ring in the voice clearly indicates that the words come 
through a trumpet. This comes so unexpectedly that one is startled. 
The trumpet had been previously standing on the table. Evidently it 
had been moved, for one could hear that it was now higher in the air. 
Somebody must be holding it. No doubt it is that scoundrel of 4 
medium. But—hold! Now the trumpet has got to quite a different 
place where the same stentorian voice is shouting something through it. 

Well, he is on the go, that beggar, one thinks, taking it for granted 
that the medium is dancing about in the empty quarter with the 
trumpet. One of us now shouts to the watchman asking him what the 
medium is doing. He replies that the medium is sitting motionless on 
the chair, and that he has never left hold of his hands. 

Then it is somebody who is sitting on the front bench, is what one 
concludes. So that is how it is, there is some scoundrel who under the 
cloak of piety has conspired with the medium. Of course it would be 
a simple sort of magic to walk a few steps up to the table, take the 
trumpet and then go silently with it among the audience. Fancy the 
credulity of believing that dead persons should bellow like that in a 
tin funnel! 

Now the medium speaks with the counterfeit voice which purports 
to be that of a dead man of renown and claims to control all the in- 
visible army attending the séance. He expresses a wish that the organ 
should be played and that the audience should sing while the medium 
is brought into a deeper trance and more power (i.¢., ectoplasm) 
extracted from him for the next manifestations. 

Again a hymn tune is played and a verse sung to it, but that is not 
enough. Then is sung the lullaby, “ Bye, bye, the wending,” or some 
other song. One does not quite like this medley of religious and secular 
poetry. But it is like everything else in this witches’ den, it is all 
different from elsewhere. 
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Suddenly the music-box starts playing a tune, but it is no longer 
where it was before. It sounds as if it is circling at a great speed near 
the ceiling, and possibly striking against it. The ceiling, however, is 
so high that nobody could reach it, and besides, the music-box is heavy. 
While the music-box is thus hovering about there is silence in the hall. 
No footsteps are heard which could indicate a man walking about 
the floor with the music-box. These movements are therefore rather 
strange. 

*“ What is the medium doing? ”, we ask the watchman. 

“ He is sitting motionless but trembling,” is the reply. “I am 
holding both his hands.” 

It now appears to us as certain that this is the same rogue as was 
going about with the trumpet. No doubt one of those sitting on the 
front bench. That fellow ought to receive his wage. We shall remem- 
ber him at the next séance. 

The music-box now comes down on the table again with a thump. 

The “ spirit ” with the stentorian voice exults in his feat to have 
managed to move the music-box and roars with great self-satisfaction 
through the trumpet. 

The tumult now grows. The big trumpet on the iron frame takes 
a start on the floor and then tumbles over. The tin funnel is thrown 
about the floor with great noise. Then begins the table, jogging back- 
wards and forwards on the floor with much thumping, for it is no 
thistle-down. Finally it turns upside down. Then one of the benches 
upon which the people are sitting is jerked and pulled out into the 
empty space. Everything that is loose in that part of the room is now 
more or less in motion. Amidst all this stir and bustle voices are heard 
speaking’; sometimes knockings are heard on the walls, and one can 
speak to these as well as to the voices. If you ask for one knock it is 
given, and if you ask that the ceiling or some other place not easy of 
access be struck a big blow is at once heard on the spot indicated. 

We take it for granted that all this is natural. It is evident that 
there must be some trickster at large causing all this commotion in the 
dark. It is nevertheless rather difficult to understand it all. This chap 
must be incredibly nimble and quick to cause all this without anybody’s 
becoming aware of him. We think of various kinds of devices that 
might ease his task, poles, cords, etc., but nevertheless we feel that they 
would be anything but satisfactory. The man must possess most 
unusual skill in jugglery. 

Further, there are the voices speaking, many of which cannot be 
listinguished from those of living people. They reply unreservedly 
when spoken to, sometimes humorously, sometimes solemnly, just ac- 
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cording to the individual inclination of each one. We may happen to 
converse with a humorist making fun of everything, or a deceased 
clergyman may raise his voice and say a pathetic prayer. It is, how- 
ever, quite common that the voices of those appearing for the first time 
are hardly intelligible but gradually become plainer as time goes on. 

These “dead” people are questioned about anything between 
heaven and earth, but little benefit is derived from their answers, and 
it is not unusual that they commit themselves to actual misstatements 
about things known to persons who are present. They seldom have a 
clear recollection of their life here. The answers received vary greatly, 
but most of them are unlike what one would expect from the spirits of 
eminent personages. As a matter of fact what better could be ex- 
pected if this is all nothing but ventriloquism and jugglery on the 
part of the medium and his assistant. 

But to continue our account of the séance: When this tumult, con- 
versation, etc., have lasted for about two or three hours without in- 
terruption, the voice of the invisible control asks that a tune be played 
while the medium is aroused from his trance. The medium appears to 
be sleeping a natural sleep while this is being done. 

After a short interval the voice of the control suddenly shouts 
close to the ear of the medium. 

“Wake up.” 

The medium groans and grunts in his sleep and asks to be allowed 
to sleep on. He takes a short nap and the voice again shouts: 

“Wake up.” 

But the medium only starts, groans, and falls asleep again. The 
voice shouts once more and the medium jumps up in consternation. 
He is somewhat confused and asks if the members are present. When 
a light is lit he again starts and turns his face away from it. Appar- 
ently he is not fully awake yet; he staggers out of the hall hardly able 
to keep on his feet. 

The audience file out of the hall conversing about various things 
that have taken place during the evening. 

It is refreshing to get out into the open air again after having 
been so long shut up in this witches’ den, and it is a treat to be once 
more in a natural atmosphere. Here there are no unaccountable voices 
speaking from all directions, no invisible hands thumping on the walls 
and no inanimate things whirling about as if they were mad. 

Well, we have now lived to attend a spiritualistic séance. We have 
seen a sample of this new magic. Let us remember the impostors at 
the next séance and be better prepared then to deal with them. 


* * * * * 
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What we witnessed during our first evening with the spiritualists 
was of course nothing but jugglery. There was, so to speak, no pre- 
caution taken, except that the medium was watched—that is, if the 
watchman [Professor Nielsson] was to be trusted. For anyone sitting 
on the front bench nothing was easier than to sneak quietly into the 
empty quarter, talk, roar, put all things there into motion, and in 
short cause all this row. One rogue might: have been responsible for 
all of it. The medium could certainly afford to pay such an assistant. 
Fraudulent dealings in these matters have repeatedly been detected in 
other countries. 

Still, taking everything into account, the assistant must have an 
astounding skill in his art. Doubtful if many, even with the best of 
will, could match him. 

On the front bench—Who could it have been? We know most of 
those who were there. Who could be the impostor? To be fair, none 
of them seems to be suspicious. Nevertheless one of them must be 
guilty. 

To be sure there is another explanation. The assistant may not 
be one of the audience. He may possibly enter the empty quarter 
through a secret door. Perhaps there is an entrance through the floor 
of that pulpit-like lectern, or some movable panels in the wall. 

It would also be easy to hide some strong cord in a chink, have it 
pulled from outside and made to catch the things on the floor. They 
could easily be moved and turned over in this way. 

Perhaps that somebody sitting near to the front has a long pole 
under the bench with which he pokes the things in the empty quarter. 

Or if a strong electro-magnet was hidden somewhere and used for 
attracting the iron funnels ? 

No wonder that many strange things happen, for almost any sort 
of jugglery may be practised here with impunity. 

Are the members of the Society really blind that they do not see 
how easily they may be imposed upon? 

The best thing to do would be to interview the President of the 
Society and ask him for stronger measures to be taken at the next 


séance to guard against fraud. 
* + + . * 





We find the President at home. He is in high spirits and asks us 
if we did not think some of the things strange that happened at the 
last séance, 

Not wishing to be rude we do not mention what we found strangest 
of all, namely how credulous the audience seemed to be and how insufli- 
cient were the means of precaution that were taken. We say, however, 
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that it is necessary to prevent in some way the people from the audience 
being able to go into the inner quarter containing the things, e.g., by 
stretching a close-meshed net across the hall. 

He says that it has been proposed to do this, but that it has been 
delayed and neglected; that it is not at all a bad idea, though it is 
unnecessary, for old members know quite well that nobody thinks of 
cheating in that way. “There is no doubt about these phenomena,” he 
says, “ they have been proved over and over again abroad, and the best 
proof that there can be no question of fraud here is that the phenomena 
give many indications of being genuine. Those who are most familiar 
with the subject are the ones best able to judge of this; and besides, 
there have often been taken such precautions that to suggest fraud is 
out of the question.” 

In the end, however, we are promised the net before the next séance. 

“TI suppose it has been faithfully ascertained that no doors or 
trap-doors provide entrance to the empty quarter? ” is a question put 
by us. “ No secret contrivances in the loft or the cellar? ” 

“ There is certainly nothing of the kind. The house has been built 
under our supervision. There is no cellar under it and no loft, for the 
roof is flat. Th lineoleum on the floor would soon betray any inter- 
ference. Besides, these questions can easily be settled by examining 
the room before the next séance. You are at liberty to do so, and 
I should be glad if you would do it, so as to preclude any suspicion. 
For us older members it is unnecessary to look for this, for we know 
that nothing of the sort is to be found. There is no question oi 
imposture here.” 

“ Great is thy faith,” we think as we say goodbye to him. We have 
however gained something. Maybe the assistant will find his way 


thwarted a little when he discovers that a net has been strung across 
the hall. 


* * * 





* * 






We arrive a little before the opening time of the next séance. When 
we open the door of the hall we are confronted by a magnificent net 
reaching from the ceiling to the floor. It is made of strong yarn and 
the meshes are so small that it is quite impossible to get a hand through 
them. It is fastened on all sides with lists which are threaded through 
the meshes and screwed firmly to the walls, the ceiling and the floor. 
We examine and find the lists are securely fastened, and the knots of 
the meshes are firm and do not slide. In the middle of the net at the 
bottom there is a slit providing an entrance to the empty space which 
comprises one-third of the hall. We creep through it to examine 
this part of the room. We examine the floor. It is covered with 
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linoleum which is apparently sound, with closely joined edges. Then 
the walls. They are ordinary unpainted panels. No suspicious join- 
ings, or movable parts are detected. The panel is nailed down in the 
ordinary manner. In one corner there is a cup-board in the wall con- 
taining a motley of small things. We examine it, lock the door and 
seal it. Finally there is the ceiling. It is of panels like the walls and 
nailed in the usual way. We examine the lectern, the chairs, the table, 
and the few other things that are in the place, every movable article 
is carefully searched for secret contrivances, but nothing of a sus- 
picious nature is found. And no hidden cords are to be found. 

We now take the table and other movable articles which were so 
close to the medium that he might have reached them with his hands or 
feet. These we move eight to ten feet away. There are then left in 
the centre only the two chairs on which the medium and the watchman 
are to sit. 

The members now begin to arrive, and we take our seats on the 
front bench of the outer side of the net. The medium and the watch- 
man go in and seat themselves on the chairs. The slit in the net is 
carefully threaded together with a string, the ends of which are then 
sealed. I put the seal in my pocket. 

The séance now begins in the same manner as before. A hymn tune 
is played, and the audience sing the hymn. We sit silently on the 
bench, but we cannot help thinking that things will be quieter than they 
were at the last séance. All access to the inner quarter is now barred, 
though of course it is still possible to poke through the net with a stick, 
and perhaps in that way push the things about. But, as already 
stated, there did not appear to be anything of a suspicious nature in 
that part of the room. 

The longer we muse on the possibilities of anyone practising 
fraud the remoter they seem, if the watchman may be depended upon. 
Happily we chance to know him personally, and are convinced that 
he will not knowingly do anything dishonorable—if anybody can be 
trusted at all. True, we did not undress the medium and examine his 
clothes. Some auxiliary contrivances might be secreted there. 

But anyhow, his hands are to be held. 

No, the things won’t stir tonight; that is a certain thing. If they 
are pushed with a stick from the outer quarter it ought to be easily 
detected. They won’t shift them far tonight these invisible chaps. 

We wake up from these musings when the control greets us as 
previously : 

“Good evening, how are you?” 

We return the greeting cheerfully. We have a clear conscience, 
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knowing that we have tried to guard against fraud of the simplest 
character. He speaks of the innovation of having the net put up, but 
he says he does not know if it will impede the manifestation or not, but 
that it is best to see how it goes. 
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“ Well, he does not like it,” is the thought that strikes us. He is J wh 
not so sure of being able to play football with everything now that the § ar, 
things are out of reach of the medium. 

The same voices greet us and talk as before. Some of them may § of 
however be new. Among other things they speak of this new-fangled § th; 
arrangement of the net. The “ spirit ” with the stentorian voice does — ho 
not despair of his ability to move things in spite of this. Inwardly we § of 
fancy that it will be on the Greek calends when he redeems that promise, pr 

A fresh tune is now played and the audience sing while the medium 
is falling into a deeper trance. We become all ears to listen if anyone — th 
should move on the front bench. Who knows if someone may not 
smuggle a stick through the net for the medium to move the things § yj, 
with. But we hear nothing. 

Suddenly we are startled by hearing the music-box play a tune and F dy 
circle around in the air at a great speed. ou 

We at once ask the watchman what the medium is doing. He says — p, 
that the medium is sitting motionless in the chair and that he is holding ra 
both his hands. 

If the watchman were not a man of unquestionable integrity we F 9! 
should have no hesitation in calling him a liar. It is impossible for us Fp 





to believe that he is wittingly telling an untruth, but we cannot help 
the fancy: Is he right in his mind? 

There must be somebody at large in the inner quarter for the — ¢} 
music-box to move like that. 

It now falls on the table with a great thump. The old familiar 
voice roars through the trumpet that he has not been at a loss to move 
the music-box though it was further away from the medium than usual. 
He is proud of and asks us what we think of his performance. s] 

The d d fellow, we think. But we say nothing. ni 

There now begins the same game as at the previous séance: Every — ai 
movable thing goes mad and tumbles about. It is anything but quieter 














than it was on the former occasion. t] 

We ask the watchman repeatedly if the medium is really sitting — hi 
still on the chair, and always get the same reply. We strike a match Ft 
once or -twice, but only see the medium sitting in the same position as — — 
stated by the watchman. a 


At last the séance comes to a close in the same manner as before. | si 
As soon as the lamp has been lit we examine the seals. They have not 
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been touched. We go into the inner quarter to search for anything 


that might indicate the cause of the row. Unfortunately we find 
nothing—not a whit. 

The President is not without an air of importance when he asks us 
what we think of the phenomena. It evidently amuses him how meagre 
are the answers we give. 

Returning home after the séance we find that we are not in the best 
of spirits. Our mind seems to be in a state of confusion. We cannot 
think of anything but these wonders, and we repeatedly ask ourselves 
how it may have been possible to practise fraudulence. As a matter 
of fact we recognize various possibilities, but they are all highly im- 
probable—a desperate case to accept them. 

We now understand better the unshakable faith of the members of 
the Society. No wonder that they find these things strange. 

To be frank—for the first time we experience a doubt. The con- 
viction that all this is nothing but fraud is not the same as before. 

Is it possible that the members are right? Are these phenomena 
due to something supernatural—to ghosts? Are the wonder-stories of 
our popular traditions historical facts? And those of the religions? 
Do men really live after death, and re-appear to throw things about, 
rattle with music-boxes and roar into tin funnels. 

Unquestionably any mad-house is a heaven compared with this 
ghost club and their séances. Remarkable that this does not drive 
people mad. . 

Nevertheless—wherein does the fraudulence lie? 

With these thoughts in our mind we fall asleep; and it is marvellous 
that we do not dream of ghosts and other wonders the whole night. 

* * + * * 





Il. 


The following morning we wake up refreshed after the night’s 
sleep. We remember vividly all the occurrences of the previous eve- 
ning, and all the doubt and*confusion which we felt in the darkness 
and strained atmosphere of the séance have vanished. 

It must be fraudulence. Only, the impostor is cleverer than we 
thought. Who on earth can vouch for every individual in a large 
hall crowded with people? As a matter of course the medium will have 
to be undressed. It is also necessary to scrutinize the watchman. No 
—don’t let us be deceived by this jugglery. We must investigate again, 
and this time more thoroughly. If we continue to learn from every 
scance, and gradually tighten the vigilance, we are bound to expose 
the impostor at last—and by Jove, we will give him his due! 
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It is plain that it would be better to have only two or three persons 
present. It is easier to follow the movements of so few. The entire 
hall ought to be ransacked before the séance, and there ought to be no 
music, for with silence it could easily be heard if anyone moved about, 
a trap-door opened or anything of the kind happened. 

We go to the President. He must be induced to allow a séance of 
a few people only. 

The President considers this an unnecessary bother, but all the same 
he agrees that observation would be easier and surer among a few. 
He promises us a séance, but on the express condition that it be 
thoroughly utilized, and that everything be examined beforehand so as 
to obviate doubtful questioning afterwards. We gladly promise to do 
this faithfully. 

We await this séance somewhat impatiently. This time it ought to 
be fairly easy to make it difficult for the medium’s assistant to roam 
about at large. 

No effort is now spared in examining everything as minutely as 
possible. The hall is searched from floor to ceiling and also every 
article that is in it. Nothing seems too trivial to be suspected that it 
may in some way serve the purpose of the impostors. 

This is no joke either. It is a life-and-death struggle for sound 
reason and one’s own conviction against the most execrable form of 
superstition and idiocy. No, certainly nothing must be allowed to 
escape. 

We undress the medium and examine his clothes. The watchman 
invites us to examine him. Also the door is locked and sealed and also 
the cupboard in the wall. The slit in the net is not fastened this time. 
We are sitting close in front of it, and can watch it. There are onl) 
five of us present now: the medium and his watchman on the chairs 
inside the net, and we, the two unbelievers with the President between 
us on the front bench. 

It is rather a lonely position,—five solitary persons in a large 
room. There is neither music nor singing now. Will the medium fall 
into a trance without this? 

Everything goes smoothly. He becomes unconscious in the usual 
manner. The light is extinguished. The watchman says he is holding 
both hands of the medium. 

The control of the invisible greets us. He asks us to be prepared 
for unusual disturbances, for there are present some new and uninvited 
guests. As it is doubtful how friendly their inclinations are, he ad- 
vises the watchman to be careful never to leave hold of the medium, 
whatever may happen. 
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We hear at once two new voices speaking from different corners in 
the space inside the net. Their language is not exactly what one would 
call exemplary. Presently things begin to move about, and this time 
a great deal more violently than before, some of them creaking as if 
on the point of breaking. 

The watchman says that the medium is sitting motionless and that 
he is holding both his hands. On striking a match we find that this 
is true. 

The chair under the medium is now roughly snatched away and 
thrown out into the corner. It sounds as if it were broken. The watch- 
man rises to support the medium who is very weak. His chair is 
immediately thrown away, neither of them having anything to sit on 
now. The watchman asks for the chairs to be brought back to him, 
so that he need not leave hold of the medium. I offer to go in and fetch 
the chairs, and a match is lit while I slip through the net. I can see 
the two men standing in the center, and every article inside the net. 
The chair is lying out in a corner. I make for it, and in spite of the 
dark I find it at once. The very moment that I turn round to take 
the chair I am struck a heavy blow in the back, as it were with a 
closed fist. Yet a few seconds previously there was nothing to be seen 
in that corner. I forthwith take the chair to the men and find them 
standing exactly as before. 

“Did you move? ”, I ask the watchman. 

* Not an inch,” was his reply. 

I fetch the other chair without any hindrance. I then return 
through the slit in the net, not without a feeling that the march of 
events is now overwhelming my expectations. 

Some moments later the watchman shouts, saying that things are 
getting serious, for the medium is now drawn up into the air with his 
feet turned towards the ceiling and his head downwards; and that he 
is pulling at both his (the medium’s) shoulders. We hear a good deal 
of struggling going on, the combatants shifting backwards and for- 
wards about the floor. The watchman says that the medium is pulled 
with such force that he is put to the limit of his strength to keep hold 
of him. 

After a while the pull is slackened, the medium sinks slowly down 
and the watchman manages to put him on the chair. All is now calm. 
We hear the voices whispering something about having to “ fetch 
power.” Sometimes they appeal to the control demanding of him, by 
fair means or foul, “ power ” from the medium. He flatly and curtly 
refuses their request, asks them to be quiet and says that he can let 
them have no power whatever. 
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Everything is so quiet that it seems as though these fellows have 
gone. We overwhelm the watchman with questions but the only ex- 
planation we have of these wonders is that he is not telling the truth. 
This explanation seems to be the only tenable one. Yet we are aware 
that plausibly it is not. 

Suddenly the commotion starts afresh and the voices speak again, 
The chairs under the medium and the watchman are time after time 
snatched away and finally broken to pieces. The medium is pulled up 
into the air with so much force that the watchman, as he says, is re- 
peatedly almost lifted off the ground. All this is accompanied by so 
much scuffing and struggling that apparently it is going to be un- 
avoidable to go to the aid of the watchman who is exerting himself not 
to let the medium go—up into the air! 

The scuffle is now carried towards the lectern. Suddenly the watch- 
man shouts that things have taken a dangerous turn, for the legs of 
the medium have been quickly pulled down into the lectern while the 
small of his back is resting on the edge. He fears that the medium will 
not be able to stand this and that it will result in disaster, for while 
he is pulling at his shoulders with all his strength “ the others ” are 
pulling at his legs. 

We are about to go inside to give assistance when we hear some 
still rougher shuffling and the watchman says that everything is again 
all right. He has, he explains, put one foot against the lectern and 
in that way been able to pull the medium out and get him on the floor. 

The tumult now ceases. These fellows seem to have exhausted their 
strength. We hear them again threatening and entreating for “power ;” 
and finally they agree to go and fetch “ power.” 

“From where do they fetch that power? ” we ask the control. 

“Goodness knows,” he replies. ‘ Perhaps from somewhere in the 
town, perhaps elsewhere. At any rate they do not get it from here. 
People of this stamp are not admitted as long as we can prevent it.” 

The watchman is standing in the center of the floor with the me- 
dium who can hardly stand on his legs. He is at a loss for something 
to sit on, for everything serviceable has been broken. 

“It is no use fetching chairs,” says the watchman when we offer 
to do so. “ They will be broken at once. I think I shall try to take 
him on the lectern step and let him sit there. I have got him there 
now, and with his knees squeezed and so held tightly between my own 
and his arms pinioned down to the sides by mine which are tightly 
clasped around his waist, I think there will be some difficulty in pulling 
him far away.” 

We strike a light and see that he is firmly holding the medium in 
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the fashion described. If the medium is tightly held in that position 
on the narrow lectern step we fancy it will not be an easy matter to 
lift him. 

The invisible fellows now trot over the floor again whispering to- 
gether. Presumably they have now brought with them the “ power ” 
they went to fetch, so we may expect something to happen on a big 
scale. We wonder what kind of diabolical “ power” it is they fetch. 
All this fetching of “ power” seems so grossly ludicrous and silly, or 
rather contrary to everything that is known about natural species of 
power and its transportation. 

We are roughly and abruptly awakened from these musings. 

The lectern is suddenly once or twice given such a pull that it 
sounds as if everything was breaking.* 

All at once there is a terrific crash and in the same instant a 
heavy thump. Something very weighty falls on the floor. Before we 
have time to realize what can have been broken with such a crash and 
thrown to the ground, we hear the voice of the watchman shouting on 
the floor inside the net close to our feet: 

“ Well, what is happening now? I really believe the lectern was 
torn up. I am amazed. We were both thrown up into the air and 
then on the floor. The lectern step simply tossed both of us up. How 
could this happen? ” 

I can feel something bulging through near the bottom of the net, 
and find that it is the corner of the lectern. I take hold of it and 
challenge the spook to pull it away if he dare. 

“Eat hell,” is that polite gentleman’s reply, but nevertheless he 
pulls at the wreck with considerable force and manages to drag it a 
little along the floor. 

The watchman finds this reply so stupid that he cannot help 
commenting on it. 

I cannot refrain from retorting in some uncomplimentary term. 
By way of reply I get some broken glass and other rubbish that was 
lying on the floor, thrown into my face. This was thrown from the 
empty quarter and from a different direction entirely to that of the 
medium and the watchman, who were lying on the floor close to my feet. 

Who in the world was it that threw these things? 

When the medium was thrown on the floor the control said very 
quietly that ‘he had been hurt a little. The medium himself gave no 


*The lectern was made at the same time as the house and firmly nailed to the 
end wall. The upper part of the step was equally firmly nailed to the lectern, but 
uot quite so securely fastened to the floor—G. H. 
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sign of pain although it was afterwards found that a nail had entered 
deep into his flesh. 

After all this tumult there is a quiet interval. The watchman 
remains lying on the floor with the medium, for he thinks it is the 
safest place since not even the lectern could be depended upon. There 
is a large table on the floor near to them; we tell him to get hold of 
it lest it be thrown on them if it is knocked about. 

The watchman fumbles about until he finds one of the table legs. 
He takes hold of it with one hand while the other arm is round the 
medium holding him tightly. 

Suddenly he shouts, “Now the table has gone.” In the same instant 
the table falls top downwards on the floor close by with a great thump. 
The watchman says that it was lifted with such suddenness that he 
lost his hold. 

“It was fortunate that neither of you got it on your head.” 

After this the tumult begins to slow down until it ceases altogether 
at last. Most of the time the invisible chaps are, however, heard 
whispering. It is clear that they are dissatisfied not to be allowed to 
get “ power” from the medium. 

Finally after a long séance the medium is awakened in the same 
manner as before. The light is then lit, and what a sight inside the 
net. The broken wreck of the lectern is lying on the floor, and where 
it had previously been the wall is bare. Strewn all over the floor are, 
among other things, pieces of the broken chairs, a broken water-bottle 
and glass which had been on a shelf above the lectern. The watchman 
is tired and bathed in perspiration after the struggle. The medium 
is very weak. 

We suggest that everything be photographed in its present con- 
dition and so leave everything untouched. But we take the opportunity 
of examining the lectern and the floor underneath it, for these seemed 
the likeliest places for concealment of secret devices. Unfortunately 
we gain nothing by this, except the certainty that nothing was, nor 
could have been, hidden there. We also examine the nailing which 
seems to have been quite secure. 

On our way home we again think of these wonders. Strange to say 
we are not so full of wonderment as after the previous séance. When 
one for the first time sees inanimate things move in an inexplicable 
fashion, one becomes thunderstruck. The next time one is prepared 
for “the devils to enter the swine,” and so the surprise is lessened. 

But wherein did the fraud lie this time? is the question constantly 
recurring to our minds. We rehearse the phenomena in every detail, 
and recognize that there is no possibility of explaining the lifting of 
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the medium by supposed cords from the ceiling. On the whole nothing 
of the phenomena which matters can be explained but in one way :— 
that the watchman and the medium conspire in the fraud. It is also 
conceivable that the watchman has some sort of insanity which only 
manifests itself at these witches’ sabbaths. At other times and under 
all other circumstances he is certainly a sane and intelligent man. 
One or the other of these explanations must be the correct one. 

We try to convince ourselves that this is how it is, how it must be 
—but all the same we feel that to believe it is at present tmpossible 
tous. It is difficult for anybody who for years and years has known 
the watchman and daily conversed with him. 

Well, but all that happened might have been caused by these two 
men who most of the time were in the inner quarter under cover of 
darkness. 

Of two explanations there ought to be no hesitation in choosing the 
one that the men, and not evil spirits, have done this. 

In view of circumstances we find this solution of the problem plau- 
sible, and even the only one that could come into consideration. 

But who threw the broken glass? 

Who struck me in the back? 

We can see no natural possibility that the watchman or the me- 
dium could by any means have done this. 

If these two things could not have been done by them, was there 
any more reason to believe that the other phenomena were? 

Over and over again we consider what explanation there may be. 
At times we cannot help favouring the conclusion that neither the 
watchman nor the medium have been imposing upon us, and that things 
have happened as they appeared to do, inexplicable though that is to 
us. In spite of all, the evidence for this is anything but insignificant. 

But who on earth can believe in that? It seems to us that we 
should never be able to do so however often we might see, even bodily 
feel, all the phenomena in broad daylight. 








We discover that daily experience and the teachings of science have 
developed into a kind of a faith in our minds. And this religion rejects 
wonders and miracles. 

— eo No doubt we had better sweep away all these troublesome 
fancies. Maybe we shall see the whole matter in a fresh light tomorrow. 
Small wonder that one gets a little confused and hazy, sitting in this 
magic den until midnight among a swarm of ghosts and in Egyptian 
darkness. 


* * 
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IIl. 


What is to be done after the last séance with all its bewildering 
ghost business? It is no use denying it, we have so far lashed the waves 
in laying traps for the impostors of the ghost club. There are in this 
case only two alternatives, either there is no jugglery in the matter, 
or it is carried out with wonderful skill, which would be better employed 
for a nobler purpose. We are placed in a difficult situation. On the 
one hand we cannot believe that these clownish tricks are connected 
with deceased persons—-cannot in fact believe in the wonder on which 
that faith is founded, besides that most of this is so contrary to all 
agreeable ideas of life after death. On the other hand we see no feas- 
ible possibility of explaining the phenomena in a natural way. Cer- 
tainly it would be easy for the medium to use fraudulent means in a 
small way, e.g., ventriloquism, moving of things close at hand, etc., but 
the bulk of the phenomena is of such a nature that the medium has 
no possibility of doing them himself by any tricks. We are therefore 
not much nearer a solution of the problem even if we find that some of 
the phenomena are fraud, conscious or unconscious, if most of them 


are in some way miraculous or inexplicable. 
After the experience we have had we do not entertain much hope of 
detecting fraud on the part of the medium, or being able to explain the 


phenomena. One has to tell the truth irrespective of likes or dislikes. 
Nevertheless we must make further exertions. Perhaps we may have 
some unexpected luck if we continue to keep our eyes open. 

True, we have examined the hall thoroughly and are convinced that 
it contains no secret door or contrivances. The most promising inno- 
vation therefore seems to be to try to get the medium for a séance at 
my own house. I know all about my room in a newly built house, and 
the medium has never been there. The spooks are not likely to come 
there. In this way we ought to be thoroughly guarded against frauds 
practised by an assistant and also against secret contrivances in the 
house. There ought also to be some way of watching the medium hin- 
self if only very few people were present. After careful consideration 
we decide for this, as we see no likelier means. 


* * * * * 


We begin planning as to the best and surest arrangement for this 
séance which is to be held in my own house. We put all the furniture 
together in one end of the room—which has been chosen just before 
the séance was to begin—and make sure that it is out of reach. A 
wicker chair, creaking as soon as it is touched, is put in one corner for 
the medium and beside it a plain ordinary chair for the watchman. 
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In addition to those present at the last séance there is an intelligent 
lady who does not believe in the phenomena. The medium’s own clothes 
are taken off him and he is dressed in clothes of mine. The watchman 
is examined. The door is locked and a seal put on it. 

The medium falls into a trance as before. The control and some 
other familiar voices greet us. The watchman tells us in what position 
the medium is sitting, and says that he is holding both his hands. 

Presently we hear the chaps whispering who wrought such havoc at 


the last séance. Their language has not improved, but all the same 
they are quieter. 


“* What did he say? ” I ask the watchman once when I do not hear 
plainly what was said. The voice sounded on that occasion to be a 
little nearer to the watchman, though a good distance from the medium. 

“TI did not quite catch it,” he answers. “I thought he said in 
English, ‘ Keep your mouth.’ ” 

“What ad d fool not to know that the phrase is ‘ Hold your 
tongue,’ ” retorts the voice immediately. 

One of the voices now seems to come from under the medium’s 
chair. The chair begins to move and the watchman says it is lifted up 
with the medium in it. When this continues and increases and even the 
watchman’s chair is overthrown, I go up to the medium and take a seat 
close to him on the left, while the watchman is sitting on his right. 
Having groped about to feel how the medium is sitting, I take hold of 
his wicker chair with one hand. Every now and then the chair is moved 
considerably in a curious, quivering fashion. I could now hear the 
voice quite plainly; it sounded as if on the floor underneath the chair. 

Just before I went up to the medium and the watchman, somebody 
seemed to make a blowing sound near to them. The watchman also 
says that he was blown on, and that a hand touched him several times. 

When I had been sitting with the medium a few minutes I was blown 
in the face with considerable force, the sound being clearly audible all 
over the room. At the same time the medium was speaking uninter- 
ruptedly. He could therefore not have done this with his mouth, and 
Thad no suspicion that either he or the watchman had any instruments 
for blowing. Besides, his face was turned away from me and his hands 
were held. The blowing moreover came from the opposite direction to 
that in which the watchman was sitting. The rest of those present—- 
the two unbelievers and the President sitting between them—were a 
good distance off at the other end of the room. It therefore seemed 
impossible to account for this blowing. 

A moment later one of the invisibles uttered some abusive words 
close to my face, as it seemed to me. I immediately struck out with 
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my closed fist, intending to give him a sound box on the ear, but as 
usual there was nothing but the air. 

Presently the commotion ceases. The strength of the invisible ones 
seems to be dwindling. After this nothing happens except that a few 
knockings are heard on the middle of the side wall and these responded 
to questions and commands. Once or twice a new female voice tried 
to say something, but it was so faint that only a few words were 
intelligible. 

When the medium had woke up and the light had been lit, we could 
see a scratch on the wall by the chair showing that it had been lifted 
thirty-five centimeters into the air, but that did not explain how it 
had been lifted. 

We learn very little from this séance, except that we have found 
no indication of fraud. It is also certain that it is difficult to explain 
both the forceful blowing and the knocking on the wall. But we have 
now got so used to this that we do not wonder at all. On the contrary 
we should perhaps have been more astonished if nothing strange had 
happened. 

This shows plainly that the phenomena have had a greater influence 
upon us than we clearly realize. 

Nevertheless it seems impossible for us to believe in them. Prob- 
ably one has to get accustomed to them for a long time in order to 
become able to believe in anything so absurd or incredible. 

* * * * * 
IV. 

The reader has learnt what happened at three séances of the ghost 
club and how I endeavoured to investigate the phenomena. I have 
related only little of the actual happenings, but, as I believe, sufficient 
to convey a general idea of the phenomena as a whole. Owing to 
pressure of space I have to treat the subject with still greater brevity 
in what follows. 

I continued to attend séances of the Society for a whole winter, 
and there was hardly one at which I did not try to detect fraud in one 
way or other. At almost every séance I noticed something which I 
considered suspicious, sometimes very suspicious, and at the next one 
I used to be specially vigilant on that particular point. But in spite 
of all I was never able to ascertain any fraud. On the other hand the 
bulk of the phenomena was, as far as I could judge, quite genuine, 
whatever their cause may have been. A great many things I had no 
means of investigating, and so can pass no judgment as to whether they 
were genuine or not. 
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There was particularly one species of these wonders which I did 
all I could to investigate, viz., the unaccountable movements of inani- 
mate things, apparently independent of any living being. It seemed 
to me easiest to establish certainty on this point, and darkness ought 
by no means to make it impossible if sensible arrangements were made. 
One had simply to make sure that neither the medium, the watchman, 
nor an assistant inside or outside the house should be able to move the 
things. The first condition I tried to obtain by sitting with the medium 
and the watchman, and the last by examining the room and preventing 
the access of others. 

At least twenty times while sitting alone with the medium and the 
watchman inside the net I had the opportunity of keeping the closest 
watch over them, feeling the hands of both of them, etc., while the 
things were moving. Over and over again I made sure that neither of 
them was moving the things either directly or indirectly. On this point 
I have no doubt whatever. 

Often I could see no conceivable possibility that anybody, inside or 
outside the house, was moving the things. Yet I am acquainted with 
various tricks used by jugglers for imitating the phenomena. The 
movements were often of such a nature that to do them fraudulently 
would have been exceedingly difficult, e.g. taking a zither, swinging it 
in the air at an enormous speed, at the same time playing a tune on it. 
This was however frequently done while I was holding the hands of both 
the medium and the watchman and there seemed no way for anybody to 
get inside the net. Sometimes the movings required such force that 
nothing could explain them unless there was an able-bodied man in the 
inner quarter working at his convenience. But against this explanation 
there were two objections: (1) that there seemed to be no way open 
into the place, and (2) that a light was often lit so suddenly that such 
an assistant would have had no time for escaping. 

After a prolonged observation I saw no way round the inference 
that the things move often, if not always, in an altogether unaccount- 
able manner, without anybody’s either directly or indirectly causing 
their movements by ordinary means. But although I cannot get away 
from this conclusion, I am utterly unable to bring myself to believe in 
it altogether. It is not easy for unbelieving people to accept the theory 
that inanimate things move about without any natural causes. 

Naturally, like many others, I felt that much was wanting when 
light was absent. Everybody would prefer to see these movements. 

I tried several times to use the light of a red photographer’s lamp 
but found it useless. In the first instance the lamp gave such a poor 
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light at a distance, and secondly it was generally demanded that the 
light should be extinguished just when it was most required. 

It then occurred to me to use colors emitting light in the dark. 
If phosphorescent spots were painted on the things that most commonly 
moved about, or they were wrapped in a phosphorescent cloth, their 
movements and travels were bound to be visible in the dark. 

After having conferred with the President of the Society I pro- 
cured a phosphorescent color from abroad. It proved excellent and 
gave a clear light in the dark. After some discussion I was allowed 
to fasten a phosphorescent tape on a zither which was lying on a table 
close by the medium and was one of the things moving most frequently, 

When everything was in order I took a seat on the front bench 
outside the net and distinctly saw the tape shining in the dark like a 
glow-worm. I was not a little expectant to see if or how the zither 
moved. No doubt it would circle round the medium as if held in the 
hand or perhaps swung in a sling or on a stick. One feels bound to 
anticipate the movements as being as simple and natural as possible. 

This time I was not sitting by the medium, but I had so often ascer- 
tained that the watchman spoke the truth that I quite trusted him. 

It was a shock to me to see the zither start. The movement was 
entirely different to what I had forestalled and most resembled the play 
of children throwing a ray of the sun about a room with a mirror. 
The phosphorescent spot shifted from one corner of the room to an- 
other with lightning speed, but in between remained almost stationary, 
then floating with varied speed in different directions, sometimes in 
straight lines, sometimes curved lines, sometimes spiral lines, presently 
flashing again in all directions in long lines, several yards as far as 
one could judge in the dark. This was repeated several times for a few 
minutes. Finally the zither again fell on the table, and the phosphor- 
escent spot was scen in the same place as before. 

At first it seemed to me that nobody would by any means have been 
able to move the zither like that. It went much longer distances than 
could have been reached with a hand or a foot, went much faster than 
a man could have run about the floor, and the movements were far too 
varied and irregular for the zither to have been swung in a sling or 
pulled on a cord. This seemed to be a miracle. In spite of all it was 
a surprise to me. 

Then it occurred to me that possibly this might have been done by 
fastening the zither to the end of a strong pole and then swinging it. 
The pole would however have had to be both long and strong, and the 
zither firmly tied to it. 

I was unable to see how such a pole would have been available. 
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Where should it all of a sudden have come from and what ought to 
have become of it? 

There was still another evidence against this: While the instrument 
was shifting about, its strings were several] times played upon. 

It further occurred to me that the instrument might perhaps have 
been nearer to the eye than it seemed, and the movement in reality 
much less. It was then conceivable that it had been held by hand. 
This seemed to be the likeliest explanation, but if it was correct, the 
medium must have been on his feet and held the zither. 

The watchman asserted that the medium had not stirred, and that 
he had held both his hands. 

If this was to be believed the whole movement of the zither was 
altogether incomprehensible. 

But might not the reflection of the phosphorescent spot have been 
thrown about the room with a mirror? 

I tried to do this myself in the dark, but found it impossible. The 
phosphorescent light was much too faint. 

What evidence is there that the luminous spot which was seen shift- 
ing about the room was the spot of the zither? Why not some other 
flash, produced by the medium? 

I felt certain that none in the town but I had this phosphorescent 
color. I have since ascertained many times over that I was right in 
assuming it was the zither with my phosphorescent tape which was 
actually flashing about the room. 

There seems therefore to be a question of only two points here: 
(1) does the medium remain on his chair, and (2) is the thing nearer 
to one’s eye than it appears? 

On the first point I obtained certainty by many times sitting with 
the medium and the watchman. I often knew where the hands of both 
of them were while the zither was flashing through the air. Similarly 
I was repeatedly able to ascertain that the luminous spot was my tape 
on it. ‘The second point, how far the zither went, I ascertained by 
contemporaneously marking it in various directions, which showed that 
the zither moved at least eight to ten feet away from the medium. The 
movements must therefore have been about the same in distance and 
speed as they at first seemed to everybody. 

My experiments with phosphorescent color thus led to the same 
conclusion as my former observations in the dark :—the things actually 
moved by some incomprehensible means, and even in such a manner that 
often I could not see how anybody should have been able to produce 
such movements, however willing to do so. 

On one occasion only I thought I saw the tin-funnel moving in full 
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light. A light had suddenly been lit while there was considerable com- 
motion, and just as it was struck I thought I saw the funnel gliding 
along two to three inches, but it was not right in front of me and the 
observation was therefore doubtful. Later on I spoke to a lady sitting 
nearer and she declared that the funnel moved after the light had 
been lit. 

Several of the older members of the Society have assured me that 
they have seen even heavy articles move in full light (daylight and 
good lamp light), e.g. chairs, beds, etc. One story relates that two 
reliable witnesses saw the medium float in the air. They caught him 
thus hovering in the air and had considerable difficulty in keeping him 
down! I shall not judge of these stories, but if it may be believed that 
things can move in the dark, it is not a great deal less credible that 
they can do so in light. 

I have mentioned above that the light was often lit. I know that 
everybody will ask: “ Why was not the light lit when the tumult was at 
its climax, when the medium was suspended in the air and the watchman 
was pulling at his shoulders, and why not when the zither was circling 
about in the air? If this had been done even just once, it would have 
dispelled all doubt about these phenomena.” 

No wonder that people ask these questions. I consider it a pity 
that this was not done. 

The reason that I did not do this is that I was admitted by the 
Society on the express condition that I should not conduct my investi- 
gations otherwise than permitted by the Committee. I was sorely 
tempted to break this promise, but, having given my word, I wanted 
to keep it. 

But why would not the Committee allow this? The reason was not 
to act against the wish of the invisible control, who demanded darkness, 
and that the light should only be lit by his consent ! 

It is obvious how suspicious this is. Let us suppose that the voice 
of the control is really the medium, and that he is playing tricks in 
the dark. He is to give the order when a light may be lit! 

The control’s argument was that a sudden light at an inopportune 
moment was detrimental to the manifestations and could injure the 
mediumistic capacity of the medium. When the medium was being 
pulled up into the air and everything was going to wrack and ruin 
somebody inquired if a little light would not be good for these ghosts. 
The control answered that certainly it would, they would come to no 
harm by it; but “ wnfortunately we (i.e. the control and his co-opera- 
tors) are unable to stand it, and we are now in straits, finding it hard 
enough to save ourselves and the medium.” 
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But how could the Committee accept such a suspicious rule? I 
believe the deciding factor was the experience of those who in other 
parts of the world have been concerned with researches of the same 
kind. It may be that valid reasons can be adduced for this; but it is 
deplorable—almost unpardonable—that a light was never put on when 
things were at the climax. 

As a matter of fact I once lit the light half inadvertently, without 
asking any permission. One of the ghosts shouted close under my 
nose, “ You d d scoundrel.” In the same instant the electric lamp 
Theld in my hand flared up and lit the whole inner quarter. — But 
what do I see? The medium hanging limp on his chair in exactly the 
same position as the watchman had been stating, and everybody sitting 
quietly in his own seat. Nothing extraordinary, not a whit. I felt 
somewhat snubbed. But a humorist of the invisible army roars with 
laughter and says: * What a stupid clown you are to think that these 
fellows are no quicker than you! They have the sense to shift before 
the light falls on them.” 

But even if the control was always asked whether a light might be 
lit, the light was often switched on with very short notice, so short 
that nothing of consequence could have been done in the interval, which 
was that of only a few seconds. When the question was put: “ May 
we have a light?”, he often instantly replied, “Yes,” and in the same 
moment an electric lamp or a match was burning. This especially pre- 
cluded that a man who might have been in the inner quarter could 
escape, but I was on the whole more suspicious of such an assistant 
than of the medium himself. 


* ~ * 

Wi 
I have already briefly mentioned what the ghosts said. Many would 
say they had often heard voices speak with such unmistakable char- 
acteristics that there was no doubt that the voice was in reality the 
deceased person’s it claimed to be. If this had been proved beyond 
contradiction, further evidence would be unnecessary. The actuality 
of the phenomena and their origin, the continuance of life and per- 
ronality after bodily death would thereby have been established. Noth- 
ing which I considered satisfactory proof on this point came within my 
experience. On the contrary much of it inclined to give me the im- 
pression that the medium himself was speaking, if not awake, then in 

this peculiar sleep he was sleeping. 
I recollect only one incident which I find hard to understand: A 
séance had been held in a certain house in the town where I was not 
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present. The voice of a lady from the North of the country spoke 
there. None of those present knew her, and it was thought to be cer- 
tain that the medium had never seen her or heard her speak. This 
lady had died a few years previously, and I had been closely acquainted 
with her. She was peculiar in speech and manners, but not in such a 
way as to be easily described or imitated. At the next séance she spoke 
for a little while, and the voice so closely resembled her voice when 
living that she might easily have been believed to be there herself. | 
mentioned one of her children and she answered very naturally. 

If there had been full certainty that the medium had never seen or 
heard this lady, this would to me have amounted to nearly a conclusive 
proof. 

On another occasion an old friend spoke to me. He was the very 
image of himself in speech and thought, but the medium had known 
him. He had been in the habit of using occasionally a certain solecism 
which few had noticed. I commenced the expression and he at once 
added the rest. I was thunderstruck, but afterwards I was told that 
the phrase had been known to the medium, so this was no proof. On 
the other hand I repeatedly asked this man about a certain thing which 
nobody knew about except myself, but which was bound to be memo- 
rable to him. He was never able to answer. 

What, then, was more rational than to look upon all this talk of 
the voices as some sort of conscious or unconscious ventriloquism on 
the part of the medium? I more than once asked to be allowed to put 
my finger on the throat of the medium while the voices were speaking 
somewhere in the room. It was never permitted. There was another 
thing which strengthened the suspicion of ventriloquism: There never 
spoke but one voice at a time,—not that I dared say it for certain, but 
the voices often followed one another in such quick succession that it 
was difficult to make sure whether or not one mingled with the other. 

Most of the older members did not believe this was ventriloquism, 
but inclined to the explanation that the voices were in reality what 
they claimed to be: the voices of deceased people, even if what the} 
said was colored by the medium’s own thought. This they sup 
ported by various arguments, one being that occasionally two voices 
spoke at a time. They declared that this had happened, and I think it 
inconceivable that anybody should by ventriloquistic means be able to 
speak in two voices at a time. I never heard this and therefore was s0 
bold as to doubt the story. 

However, at last there happened one thing which greatly surprise! 
me, and which decidedly seemed to clash with the theory of ventrilo 
quism. It was a frequent occurrence to hear the voices sing, sometimes 
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short and faintly, sometimes loudly and whole melodies. At least twice 
lheard two voices sing the same tune together as plainly and distinctly 
as one could wish. One was a sonorous soprano voice of a woman, the 
other a trembling bass voice of a man. Both these voices came from 
the inner quarter where, as far as I know, nobody was then but the 
medium, and the distance between them was at least eight to ten feet. 
This observation was too distinct to leave any possibility for doubt. 
If this is to be explained in a natural way, two of those present must 
have possessed most unusual skill in ventriloquism. That hypothesis is 
not at all likely, and barring it, there seems little choice but to con- 
sider the voices as supernatural or unaccountable. After this had 
happened I hardly knew what to think of these voices. But it is cer- 
tain that all that was spoken was as a rule more or less colored by the 
medium’s own thoughts and so had his stamp upon it. 

Since I have spoken of the singing I may mention that it was fre- 
quently the product of genuine art and gave indubitable evidence of 
trained and skilful singers. A member of the Society, one of its best 
judges of music, told me that in his view the best proof of the genuine- 
ness of the phenomena was that nobody in the house could sing with 
such perfection as the voices sometimes evinced. 

A friend of mine was once invited to a séance of the Society, pre- 



















of B vious to my going there. He was a good singer, but a humorist and 
on f jester. Before he went, he told me where he was going, and that he had 
put a trick up his sleeve for the ghosts. He seemed to look upon the mani- 
Ing fF festations as rather a joking matter. When he came back he was 
her Bamazed at the ghosts and their performances, and said that this was 
ver BF not altogether natural. ‘I had heard,” he said, “that Mr. N. N. was 
but appearing there and singing, and I knew that he used to be an excellent 
tit Bduet singer. I thought I should soon find out if there was here the 
her. question of a trained singer or not, but for a further certainty I was 
sm, B going to offer to sing with him a duet. He appeared, and I did as 
hat BIhad intended. He agreed and consented to my taking the lower voice 
hey J while he was to take the higher. I purposely began too high so as to 
up J make him break, but I failed miserably in my reckonings. He sang the 
ices higher voice with such power that the whole house resounded and I was 
ik It B absolutely amazed.” My friend thought it very improbable that there 
e to vas in the whole town a singer who could do what this “voice” had done. 
1S 80 I am no authority on the subject of music, so I shall judge as little 
as possible this singing at the séances. As a matter of fact the medium 
. isa good singer, in my opinion very good, but undoubtedly it is beyond 
rilo 


the capacity of any singer to sing with two voices at the same time. 
~~ 


‘jme3 


* * * * 
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Probably many are curious to know what these deceased people— 
as they claimed to be—said about their existence in the other world, 
I cannot sce that it is to any purpose to go minutely into that matter 
as long as there is no certainty that their statements are to be de 
pended upon. In most respects they described their existence in a 
manner that would seem to be quite acceptable to Christian people. 
They lived, retained their personality, and their happiness was accord- 
ing to their deserts and differed a great deal in each individual case. 
They said their memories of life here, their love for their friends and 
relatives, etc., survived. On the other hand there was much that 
clashed with the teachings of the church. I shall mention a few 
points: 

Death, according to their statements, means little change, and not 
necessarily for the better, very similar—if not exactly like—going 
from one room into another. There was neither heaven nor hell to 


receive anybody, and neither did men change into devils or angels, but 
lived on just as if nothing had happened, everyone remaining his own 
self both in merits and faults; the strangest thing to begin with was 
for them to be dead, and it was even difficult for them to believe that 
they were. After death there began a life resembling very closely ow 
terrestrial life, with both good men and bad, a real school of experience 


as here. Continual evolution towards perfection went on, though it 
differed greatly how speedily each individual progressed. There was 
no hopeless world of eternal woe. Quite the contrary, there was not 
only hope but certainty that perfection and bliss awaited everybody 
in the end, but only when they had become pure in heart and mind— 
perfectly pure. None paid for the guilt of mankind; each one would 
simply reap as he had sown. Perfection had to evolve slowly from 
within through experience. This resembles the Buddhist teachings. 

What they had to say about God was that they still believed in 
Him and for the same reason as before. So did everyone there in the 
world of the dead. But they confessed that they knew no more about 
God or the final state of perfection than the bulk of people do, as they 
had no experience in that matter. 

I have no idea as to the truth of these teachings, whether they are 
right or wrong; but they are in many ways beautiful, and they are 
a strong encouragement for one to lead a good life. They hold out 4 
hope of final and universal justice. No momentary repentance cal 
make up for a long life of wickedness, though it may be the beginning 
of reform. The principle is: as a man soweth so shall he reap. Every 
one will indeed have to pay his debt to the uttermost farthing, but ! 
is equally certain that everybody will rise, if not here then in the other 
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world, if not soon then later. With the spirits, the poet Matthias 
Jochumsson says of man: 


*“* Homewards he travels. All roads lead to God. 
Long is the way—but all get home at last.” 


+ + . - * 
VI. 

The last hundred years have been a veritable age of wonders. The 
world had undergone greater changes during that time than in any 
corresponding period in earlier history. The steam-power has bridged 
the seas, linked up the remotest countries, made the whole world into 
one parish, raised its gigantic arm for the doing of things for which 
the human hand was too weak or too slow-working. Electricity has 
become a docile servant in the hands of man, flashing for him living 
words and lettered messages through air and under water from the one 
extreme of the globe to the other. The human eye has begun to pry 
with incredible keenness into the distant vastnesses of the heavens as 
well as into the infinite minuteness of the microscopic world which for 
wons had lain hidden and even undreamt-of. There it discovered the 
sources of plague and pestilence, which now for the first time in the 
story of the world were defeated. There was a magic fire lit, illumi- 
nating the whole world. Never before had men seen it as it ap- 
peared in this light, never so rich or so magnificent. And this great 
torch which illuminated the world was natural science. 

This great change was far from being merely on the surface or in 
material things, better communication, improvement in industry, etc. 
The roots of it struck deeply, right into the soul of man, modelling 
his thought. Over the large, unploughed fields that lay outside the 
realms of knowledge there had for thousands of years been spreading 
the rich growth of religion and superstition, like a cover of moss over 
a rough lava-tract. Knowledge now took under cultivation one field 
after the other in these obscure tracts, burning up, as it seemed, all 
the old growth. The Scripture was subjected to the closest scrutiny. 
The Bible became a remarkable but entirely human historical docu- 
ment. ‘The rocks were split, but the elves were nowhere to be found. 
In the electric light the ghosts vanished away. All that was mysterious 
disappeared, the devils, the angels, the ghosts, the elves; and even God 
Himself was fast becoming unfashionable. Formerly He had governed 
everything, large and small, with great wisdom and still greater love, 
hearkened to men’s prayers and shown mercy when the prayer sprang 
from a believing heart. Now came the Laws of Nature, unconscious 
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and inflexible, and assumed the governorship. Everything was sub- 
jected to an immutable Law of Cause and Effect, deaf to all the prayers 
of men. Even their own will became dependent upon it; and that 
freedom, to whose charge had been laid the guilt of the Fall of Man, 
proved to be less than nothing. If somebody asked how the Law of 
Nature came to be, and who was the great legislator who enacted it, 
the answer was short and handy: None. It had existed from eternity 
in the form of matter and energy, which were the source of everything. 

There was brightness over this new world, full of lucid, well defined 
arguments. And experience appeared everywhere to support the new 
conception of the cosmos which seemed to divine the nature of every- 
thing in the world. Everything might be divided into two antithetical 
groups, the knowable and the wnknowable (Spencer). All the knowable 
was bound to be amenable to laws similar to those which were already 
known to operate in many and diverse matters, while to muse upon the 
unknowable, e.g. what there was beyond the grave, would eternally be 
futile, and all thoughts and words about it nothing but fancy and 
fiction. This rational cosmology thus encircled our whole existence, as 
the Midgarth serpent in our mythology coils round the world. The 
bournes of the human mind had been discovered, and there only re 
mained to cultivate certain fields within the fence, outside of which 
nobody could get. As stands to reason all miracles and all wonder- 
stories were superstition pure and simple. Every little thing that 
happened was bound to be regulated by some fixed and natural laws, 
and the essence of these laws had now been discovered. 

But nothing is all-perfect. It could not altogether be denied that 
this new wisdom made the poor world rather dull and prosaic. Every- 
thing was here chained down to inflexible canons, and round it all had 
been built a Chinese wall over the edge of which nobody could peep. 
Caging up the human mind in that way has never proved successful. 
It does not find peace and seeks a means of escape. When it seems the 
most secure it finds a gap in the fence through which it can slip; and 
so it happened this time. 

In the midst of all this materialism and scientific certainty there 
arose a small band of men who raised the disharmonious cry: “ We 
have seen miracles, we have ascertained the existence of ghosts, we have 
seen the spirits of the dead, we have conversed with them.” They met 
all protests by saying: “ Come to us and see it yourselves.” Most of 
those who followed their advice were converted to their views. Silence 
and contempt were met by incessant proclamation of the same message 
however incredible. This small band were the Spiritualists. 

Needless to say, these men were mocked and despised. To make 
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their case still worse they maintained that their observations rested 
on a purely scientific foundation, ranking them as equal to any other 
observations of the students of nature. This was felt to be a kind of 
blasphemy. Nonsense and superstition of this kind could not be any- 
thing but a fantastic kind of religious aberration, and to embellish it 
with the sacred name of Science was an outrage. No doubt it would 
be quite unnecessary to investigate these fancies ; they could be nothing 
but a figment of the brain, anybody could see that. Thev were at odds 
not only with empirical science but even with common sense. 

However, perseverance wins. At last a few acknowledged men of 
science were induced to look at the wonders with their own eyes, and 
the result was that they were seized by a similar sort of madness. 
They declared that they had seen ghosts and conversed with them, and 
that these observations were equally as well founded as other scientific 
discoveries they had made; and in this belief they remained firm to 
the end of their lives. 

This made a hole in the ice such as never froze again. A gate was 
found in the wall which had been built between the knowable and the un- 
knowable. The human mind felt as if a road had been opened into the 
boundless immensity, into the great Thibet of which so many wonder- 
stories had been told; even into the holy of holies on which no eyes 
had ever looked except through the stained-glass window of religion. 

And the world began gradually to change its aspect once more. 
The magnificent garden of empiric science was just as rich as before, 
but the wall around it disappeared. Outside it lay the immeasurable 
land of the unknown with its countless problems and possibilities. The 
mind of man, ever thirsty for exploration, prepared for fresh excur- 
sions, intending even to find the source of religion and reconnoitre the 
land beyond the grave. 

Men somehow got wind of it, that scientific knowledge was not 
so extensive as had been thought, and that nobody knows the limits 
of the possible, except in pure mathematics and logic. Maybe not even 
there. Around the little spot lit by the sun of knowledge lay the vast 
expanse of the unknown, hidden in mist and awaiting the explorers. 

The world again became immeasurable, boundless, poetic, and 
mysterious in spite of all. The soul of man was lit with a fresh hope, 
the hope of clear knowledge of, instead of vague belief in, new victories 
of the human intellect, many times more glorious than ever had been 
won before. 

* * * ~ * 

Of the numerous phenomena I have omitted to write of, I shall 

mention just one: At many of the séances experiments had been made 
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for “invisible guests ” to become visible, for on a few occasions pre- 
vious to my joining the Society these attempts had been successful, 
when more or less distinct human forms were seen in bright raiment 
which shone in the dark, according to what I was told. These attempts 
always failed, but many strange things happened at the séances. Thus 
there often came a strong gush of air, as if a wind was blowing in the 
windowless tightly closed room. This breeze often extended over a 
space of several yards and was strong enough to rattle the leaves ina 
copy-book which was lying open on my knees. The wind was not 
accompanied by any sound giving indication of its source. I am there- 
fore utterly at a loss to account for it. 

I shall not attempt any further enumeration. It would make my 
article too long. But finally I want to mention that in spite of all 
observations I never discovered any dishonesty on the part of the 
watchman who as a rule was in charge of the medium and to whom 
I have repeatedly referred above. On the contrary, as far as I was 
able to judge, his observations were very keen and accurate. On a 
single occasion only I found a slight and excusable misunderstanding 
due to the darkness of the room. This man has had better oppor- 
tunities than any other to observe the phenomena. To be constantly 
deceived he would therefore have had to be more than blind. His ver- 
dict of the phenomena is that there can be no doubt whatever of their 
actuality; and he is a trustworthy man, highly respected by everybody. 


ECTOPLASM 


BY GUSTAVE GELEY, M.D. 


Director OF THE INsTITUTE METAPSYCHIQUE, Paris 


TRANSLATED FROM THE Revue MeErapsycuHiqauE, Sept.-Ocr., 1921, 
BY Heten C, LAMBERT 


Among the different subjects discussed at the Metapsychical 
Congress at Copenhagen, the reports on phenomena of so-called ma- 
terialisations, the exteriorisation of ectoplasmic substance and its for- 
mation into definite shapes seemed to excite especial interest. The 
repeated assertions of so many honest researchers, their objective 
proofs, the likeness of their observations, and the details of their 
experiments, constitute scientific material which must arrest the atten- 
tion of even those most prejudiced against our work. 
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The adversaries of metapsychics offer as excuse their horror of 
mystical theories. With common accord, all the reports read at the 
Congress avoided premature interpretations. They presented only 
facts and the rational deductions which these facts impose. 

In these reports there is no question of phantoms of the dead or of 
the living’; of spirits or of genii; or of the supernatural or even of the 
supernormal. All speak simply of a biological phenomenon of tremen- 
dous interest, but one which is less incredible now that the genesis and 
some of the essential conditions of it are known. Better still, they find 
in normal physiology and animal biology analogies, or at least points 
of contact, between the ectoplasmic process and certain phenomena 
which are classed under natural science. 

Materialisation is today no longer the strange, half miraculous 
manifestation that was described in early spiritistic literature. This 
is why it seems to me that the term “ ectoplasm ” should be substituted 
for the word “ materialisation.” 

Let us consider and analyse the phenomenon without confusing our- 
selves about details of conditions and directing forces, matters which 
we have not yet succeeded in solving. Let us merely consider those 
things in connection with it of which we are sure; they are quite 
formidable enough. 

What is the Ectoplasm? First of all, it is a physical unfoldment 
from the medium. During trance a portion of his organism exteriorises 
itself. Sometimes it is only a small portion, sometimes, as in some of 
Crawford’s experiments, it is half of the weight of the body. The 
ectoplasm shows itself at first as an amorphous substance, sometimes 
solid, sometimes vaporous. Then, very rapidly as a rule, the amor- 
phous ectoplasm takes shape, and out of the material we see appear 
new forms which have, if the phenomenon is completed, the physiologi- 
cal and anatomical capacities of organisms of biological life. The 
ectoplasm has become a being, or a fraction of a being, but always 
strictly dependent upon the body of the medium of which it is a sort 
of projection and in which it is reabsorbed at the end of the experiment. 

Such is the simple fact of ectoplasm considered by itself without 
the many complications which must be studied later; the bare fact, 
dissected, so to speak, in its anatomical and physical structure. 

This fact has been established by the testimony and objective 
proofs of savants in all parts of the world. 

Photographs of materialised forms, imprints of the forms in clay, 
in wax, on lamp-black; complete moulds of them under remarkable 
circumstances, have proved the objective reality of the ectoplasm. 

The ectoplasm is the same in all countries, whoever may be the 
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medium or the observer: Crookes, Dr. Gibier, Sir Oliver Lodge, Pro- 
fessor Richet, Ochorowicz, Morselli, Mme. Bisson, Dr. von Schrenck- 
Notzing, Dr. Geley, Crawford, Lebiedzinski, and many others, have 
given descriptions which agree strictly. 

Cost what it may, classical psycho-physiology will be compelled to 
take ectoplasm into consideration and to adjust itself thereto, even 
though that mean a clean sweep of some of its most cherished teachings, 


Apart from its formidable philosophical results the phenomenon 
of ectoplasm is relatively simple. But metapsychics did not arrive 
at once at this result. It has been a long and cumulative process to 
reach the understanding of the genesis of this phenomenon. 

In the work which has been done, the results which relate especially 


to the * substance ” 


itself are-among the most important. 

We have said that the substance, (word used for the first time by 
Mme. Bisson and Dr. von Schrenck-Notzing) shows itself in two prin- 
cipal aspects: solid and vaporous. One or the other of these aspects 
has been observed in the cases of most great mediums like Eglinton and 
Mme. d’Espérance, by the first witnesses we have of materialisations. 

Délanne’s fine work: Les Apparitions Materialisées, contains 
numerous examples. 

But what seems strange, these observers did not establish the con- 
nection which exists between shapeless ectoplasm and the complete 
materialisations. 'To understand and to determine this relation, the 
study of Eva C. who exteriorises the substance in its solid aspect in 
unusual amount was necessary. 

For this reason, Mme. Bisson, who has studied Eva C. uninter- 
ruptedly for twelve years, made the just claim, at the Congress of 
Copenhagen, to the discovery of the “ Substance.” 

She paid me the honor of quoting my testimony which was given 
spontaneously in my lecture at the College of France, on “ So-called 
Supernormal Physiology.” Here are a few details of the history of 
Mme. Bisson’s experiments: 

It was in 1909 that Mme. Bisson met Eva and began to work 
with her. She found at once that the subject, during the séance, fre- 
quently had her head and face veiled with a sort of white matter. This 
was the origin of the later research. 

“In 1910,” said Mme. Bisson at the Congress of Copenhagen, “I 
I met Prof. von Schrenck-Notzing. Whenever he came to France he 
attended our séances and helped in the work, the results of which were 
published under his name in Germany and under mine in France.” 

“The term ‘ substance’ was chosen one night at a séance. I was 
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seeking an appropriate term to use in the work I intended to publish, 
which would be a substitute for the word ‘ matter.? Dr. Jean-Charles 
Roux, one of the assistants at this time, made use of the term ‘ sub- 
stance,’ and I found it so well adapted to the purpose that I kept it. 
It has gone far since then.” 

In crediting Mme. Bisson with the discovery of the substance we 
do no injustice to Dr. von Schrenck-Notzing. His collaboration with 
Mme. Bisson led to great things, and in their extensive publications 
it is unnecessary to question what originated with one or with the 
other. There is quite enough glory for both. 


From May 1916 to April 1918 I myself had the honor of working 
with Mme. Bisson, at her home during more than a year, and for three 
months in our laboratory (December 10, 1917 to March 10, 1918.) 

This fortunate collaboration allows me to confirm unreservedly the 
correctness of Mme. Bisson’s and of Dr. von Schrenck-Notzing’s obser- 
vations. The report was published in my lecture on “ So-called Super- 
normal Physiology,” and with it the biological and philosophical con- 
clusions which I based upon the facts. 


I need not revert to a description of the substance which has been 
described at length in previous publications. I merely repeat that it 
is seen in two principal aspects: solid and gaseous. The solid sub- 
stance is formed of an amorphous, protoplasmic mass, usually white ; 
exceptionally, as Mme. Bisson told us at the Congress of Copenhagen, 
gray, black, and flesh-pink. This emanates from the surface of the 
medium’s whole body; but especially from the natural orifices and 
from the side. 

In gaseous form the substance looks like a more or less visible fog, 
sometimes faintly luminous, which seems to be released especially from 
the medium’s head. Little brilliant points of condensation form in this 
fog which have a quality of luminosity that reminds one of that of 
the glow-worm. 

The formation of the substance is very rapid whether it emanates 
in gaseous or in solid state. It then turns into materialisations, either 
abortive or complete. These materialised forms are sometimes par- 
tially, and sometimes entirely, luminous in themselves. 


We have remarked that ectoplasm now seems less extraordinary 
than it did in the beginning and that it has been possible to find 
analogies between this seemingly strange phenomenon and certain phe- 
nomena that are well known in biology. 
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One of these, which I have suggested and developed, is histolysis 
of certain insects in the chrysalis, the partial dematerialisation of their 
organism, the reduction of the histolysed tissues into an amorphous 
magma, and the consecutive formation of a new organism. (See “la 
Physiologie dite supranormale;—de Jl’Inconscient au Conscient ;” 
Revue Métapsychique, No. 2, December, 1920.) 





A second striking analogy is that which one finds between the ]umi- 
nous quality of the ectoplasmic forms and the cold light emitted by 
certain insects and micro-organisms. In both cases one sees the trans- 
formation of biological energy into the luminous energy of light 
without heat. 

The appearance of these luminosities, their slight intensity and 
feeble power of radiation, and the color of their light, are altogether 
similar. 


A third analogy is that of the pseudopods emitted by certain 
protozoa. Dr. von Schrenck-Notzing has written a remarkable article 
on this subject which appeared in the “ Psychische Studien ”, of July, 
1921, which we quote: 

* Sir Oliver Lodge was the first to advance, in 1895, as an explana- 
tion of telekinesis, (See “ Phenoménes du Mediumnisme,” page 94) the 
hypothesis of excrescences similar to pseudopods. He pointed to cer- 
tain biological processes observed in the amebe. These, in fact, pro- 
ject elongations which they withdraw again into their bodies. With 
the ameebe of fixed forms these pseudopods are used for absorbing 
nourishment, whether they are projected from a fixed point or from 
all over the body. They are generally formed like fingers, ramified, 
shredded; more rarely they are pointed, not ramified; and often they 
are tenuous like threads tangled together in a net-work form. 

“ Hesse and Dorfler, (Vol. I, 1910), in ‘ Tierbau and Tierleben’ 
thus describe the pseudopods in rudimentary animal life: In some 
they are ramified, in others like tenuous threads, and in others like 4 
web or net-work. 





























“In the heliozoa and radiolaria these pseudopods do not serve for 





locomotion. A mass of shredded protoplasm emanates from one or 
from several points under the edge of the cell. At other points these 
masses of protoplasm are reabsorbed. In the case of the Foraminifera 
the pseudopods present the appearance of very slender threads joined 
to form a net. 




















“ Ziegler said that certain pseudopods are formed of semi-liquid 





protoplasm showing great variability; one observes a great movement 
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of little granules which tend to melt one into the other to form a sort 
of web. Others are stiff and tough, often with a strong, elastic 
thread axis. 

“ According to Leunis, (Synopse des trois régnes, 1883) the 
pseudopods seize like arms. 

* The preceding quotations which are borrowed from modern works 
on zodlogy show an infinite number of characteristics which are com- 
mon both to pseudopods and emanations from mediums and to the 
psychic structures of Crawford ; beside the projection and reabsorption 
of these ephemeral arms, note also the formation at the end of the 
projection,—shredded, in form of fingers, the formation like a web, 
and the formation of filaments ; their quality of resistance and rigidity ; 
all very remarkable and altogether similar to facts observed by Craw- 
ford and von Schrenck-Notzing in everything concerning the element- 
ary formation of teleplastic members, both visible and invisible, which 
are projected by mediums. 

* Dr. Beck has called attention to the fact that the ball which was 
photographed at the end of Stanislawa’s little finger is extraordinarily 
like the pocket of the arachnide.” 


A fourth analogy of exceptional philosophical importance is that 
between the ideoplastic process of the ectoplasm and the ideoplastic 
processes which are recognised in every degree of the animal scale. 

The phenomena of mimetism, that is, of the changes of color or 
even of form seen in certain animals according to their surroundings, 
with the purpose of concealment from their enemies, certainly suggest 
the idea of ideoplasticity. (See the fine work of MM. Duchatel and 
Warcollier: Les Miracles de la Volonté.) These changes, especially 
the changes of color, are often very rapid and can only be attributed 
to velition, conscious or subconscious. The organic modifications of 
mimetism which Darwin attributes to natural selection also show ideo- 
plasticity. Everything seems to show that the essential factor in 
Evolution is a psychic factor, and that the Darwinian selection or the 
Lamarckian adaptation are but secondary factors. 

Evolution takes place subconsciously, occultly, so to speak, in the 
directing idea, before the process takes place in matter. (See “ From 
the Uneonscious to the Conscious.”) If this view is correct, and it 
seems to be supported by facts, the ideoplasticity, which we see in 
ectoplasm, becomes the basis of evolution. 

Ectoplasm would thus be able to give us the key to human and 
animal biology such as the origin of species. It would really offer in 
itself the explanation of the mystery of life. 
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In any case it is certain that the similarity is very great between 
ectoplasm and normal generation, and it is this analogy which we 
shall show: 

In both cases we see emerge from simple protoplasm, whether that 
of the egg or that of the substance emanating from the medium, the 
diversified and complex form which is an organ or an organism. 

The time which is necessary for the evolution differs; but we know 
that time has no philosophical value. It is in this sense that I repeat 
the assertion: “ The foetus is nothing but a durable ectoplasm which 
emanates from the mother just as the temporary ectoplasms emanate 
from the medium.” 

At the same time there are great differences between the ectoplas- 
mic process as we have observed it up to this time, and the process 
of generation: 

(a) As fas as we know, the materialised forms can have no independent 
life apart from that of the medium. After an ephemeral existence 
they are reabsorbed in it; 

(b) These forms do not reproduce themselves as do other living beings. 

In ectoplasm everything takes place as though a force, X, (either 
an independent, autonomous entity, or the subconscious entity of the 
medium), took possession of the exteriorised substance and used it for 


a definite purpose; either to make it into definite forms, as the sculptor 
with a plastic substance, or positively to materialise itself for a time 


with the aid of it. This force then restores the borrowed substance 
to the medium. 


One can see what an immense field ectoplasm offers to research. 

To speak of the philosophical consequences would take me too far 
afield, and I discussed them at length in “ From the Unconscious to 
the Conscious.” I shall only say once more that ectoplasm destroys 
the organo-centric conception of the Individual and the theories based 
on physico-chemical factors. 

Inevitably one arrives at a new vitalistic conception which is n0 
longer based upon a priori conclusions but upon facts. 

This conception does not deny the importance of the chemical re- 
actions of the constitution, the maintenance and the functioning of the 
organism; but it puts these reactions in their proper place. 

It proclaims above all that the Individual is a dynamo-psychism. 
The directing idea is essential; the chemical reactions are secondary. 

The body is the ideoplastic product of the dynamo-psychism essen- 
tial to the Being. The physico-chemical processes are no longer ex- 
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clusive in its construction, or even preponderant. They are subordi- 
nated to the directing idea and are only adjunct factors. 
These are the first rational deductions from the study of Ectoplasm, 


It is well for the man of science to go no farther for the moment ; 
for him to confine himself to perfecting the details which still escape 
us and to exploring this immense new field which is opening to us. 

The philosopher, on the contrary, may go farther and may permit 
himself by bold induction to give to ectoplasm and to metapsychology 
their full significance, 

According to my opinion, all metapsychology, both objective and 
subjective, demonstrates the truths of the great philosophers, particu- 
larly that of Schopenhauer, as to the nature of things. 

The distinction in the universe between an essential and unique 
principle, and the objectivities or representations of this principle 
which constitute the manifest universe in as vain and ephemeral forms 
as those made by wind and cloud:—this distinction now rests upon 
facts. 

And as metapsychology proves the truth of this great philosophy, 
so will it find in it alone the true and complete explanation. 


RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


EDITED BY W. F. PRINCE, Pu.D. 


COINCIDENTAL DREAM 


JAMES W. DONALDSON 


The following dream does not involve any evidence of the super- 
normal, but should be recorded for its illustration of information com- 
ing by means of a dream that was either forgotten or suggested by the 
perplexities of the situation and not suggested in the normal state. It 
was reported to me by a trusted member of the Society. —J. H. Hystopr. 


EXLLENVILLE, N. Y., June 15th, 1911. 
My Dear Sir:—I do not know that the following experience of a 
friend will be of any use to you, but send it at a venture. A Mr. R. D. 
Clarke of our village is the relator: 
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“In the year 1881 I purchased a new safe for my store with a 
combination lock. About a month after, when in the act of putting 
my books away, I discovered that some one in meddling with it, in my 
absence, had locked the safe. 

“TI went to work in the usual way to unlock it, but the bolts would 
not yield. I was able, however, to turn the dial to within a quarter 
of an inch of the last letter of the combination. After thirty minutes 
or more of futile effort, I gave it up, went home and to bed, continuing 
to revolve the matter over in my mind seeking a solution, but nothing 
suggested itself, and I was more or less worried, seeing that it was 
likely to cause me not a little trouble and expense to get a safe expert 
to come over a hundred miles to open the safe. 

“T fell asleep at last and dreamed that, in working on it, I found 
by turning the knob and throwing the bolts about one eighth of an 
inch further in the slot this act completed the revolution, and I suc- 
ceeded in unlocking the safe. 

* On rising the next morning the dream came to me with such per- 
fect clearness as to prompt me to go directly to the store, when, acting 
on its suggestion, I unlocked the safe in even less than the usual time. 

“J will add that never before in my experience had anything like 
this happened to me. Yours very truly—James W. Dona.pson.” 





TELEPATHIC EXPERIMENT—CAUSING THE LIGHT TO 
BE TURNED ON, ETC. 


MRS. DARRAGH ALDRICH 


Mrs. Darragh Aldrich has been in correspondence to some extent 
with the Society. She has for some three years produced automatic 
script which has some interesting features. She has, it appears, had 
both apparently premonitory experiences and some which suggest 
telepathy, under both spontaneous and experimental conditions. 

To our suggestion that she try experimental telepathy in a sug- 
gested manner, she wrote on June 4th, 1922: 


“T have experimented too often, successfully, to be able to deny 
that telepathy is a ‘ certain sure thing ’—but I have experimented too 
often wnsuccessfully to be in the least hopeful of being able to give 
you anything of value. Like the small youngster in school who talks 
about her ‘ best writing,’ my ‘ best experimenting’ is done when I 
have not prepared for it, and consequently have nothing evidential— 
to anyone but myself. I sent the concept ‘ streets of London’ across 
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the table at breakfast to my husband about a month ago. It was very 
interesting to note how that concept got into his mind (absolutely 
nothing under Heaven to suggest it!) and worked into a thought that 


he was evidently holding at the time. They came out together in 
odd fashion.” 


The lady’s side of the very possibly telepathic incident which fol- 
lows, is told by her, and the sequel is told by her father and mother. 
He at first made out a statement which, while it confirmed the sequen- 
tial facts, appears to have implied that maybe his daughter’s part 
was hallucinatory. As Mrs. Aldrich wrote: “ He seemed to think you 
wished his skepticism voiced—and he wrote a very scathing account of 
‘what I [she] thought I [she] did,’ while quite unable to deny the 
facts.” But all we wished from him was his testimony to the facts 
which were within his knowledge, not his skepticism, on dogmatic 
grounds only, as to other people’s facts. 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. ALDRICH 


701 —- , Mrxneapouts, May 22nd, 1922. 

“ Sir :—Id like to tell you of one which is curious. My father and 
mother, both living, have an apartment which, being only sixty feet 
away from our own house—across a yard of shade trees—I can easily 
see at all times. As usual, the other night, Thursday, May 18, they 
retired early and the windows were dark. Suddenly, on retiring, I 
bethought myself of a message which I was supposed to give them con- 
cerning the fact that the city water in this district was to be turned 
off at five in the morning. I felt sure that they were ignorant of it, 
that there would not be water for bathing or even cooking for the 
following day—and that when they arose it would be too late to do 
anything about it. I knew they must be asleep for it was midnight 
when I was ready to retire and they had retired about nine-thirty. 
So I got me to work. Says I to mineself, ‘ This is a real test.? I got 
into ‘ quiet,’ and then into as close touch as I could mentally, sending 
forth this request: ‘If father and mother have not discovered this 
water matter and are not prepared for the drouth by having drawn 
water in tubs and kettles, etc., rouse them, make them flash on the 
light in the dining room’ (three windows facing my house and also 
the room where the telephone is) ‘ and I will telephone them about it.’ 
As my father is very deaf, I knew that ringing when he was asleep 
would only be useless or frighten them both—perhaps needlessly, for 
someone might have told them about the water while I was away during 
the evening. I went on to state to the ‘sonship ones,’ as they call them- 
selves, that I would wait five minutes at the window for this signal. 
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In three minutes, the whole apartment was illumined brilliantly, I went 
to my ’phone, told them about the water—nothing more—found that 
they had not heard about it and would have been very greatly incon- 
venienced, as a relative was coming to visit on the morning train and 
it would have been especially bad. They said they had been asleep for 
some time—this upon my inquiry the next morning—when suddenly 
Dad heard somebody knocking loudly. It woke him up—though 
mother, who sleeps lightly, heard nothing—and he insisted on getting 
out of bed, lighting up the apartment and going to both front and 
back doors. Of course the knocking was in his own consciousness—- 
as the building is a duplex with only a quiet and sleeping couple below. 
This is but one instance, and enough to show the sort of thing that I 
like to do—and find often possible. Very sincerely yours.—Darracu 
AvpRIcH.” 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. Awpricnu’s FaTHER 


“On the evening of May 18, 1922, I retired about ten o’clock as 
usual. About midnight I was awakened from a sound sleep by thinking 
that I heard a loud knocking. My wife waked as I started up ani 
asked me what had roused me. I told her that someone was knocking. 
She said she heard nothing. I was so sure of it, however, that I rose, 
lighted the apartment (turned on the electric switches) and went to 
the front door and the back door—the only two outer doors of the 
apartment. No one was there. As I was turning off the switches 
again, realizing that I had been mistaken, the telephone bell rang and 
my daughter told us that the water would be turned off in our district 
at five o’clock in the morning and that if we wanted water for bath or 
breakfast, we had better draw the various tubs, vessels, etc., full—or 
we should be waterless. We did so and retired. In the morning she 
asked me why I had got up and turned on the lights and I told her 
what I have related here. She then told the same story as given by 
her above.—James E. Tuomas.” 


Note:—-I went to the phone as soon as I saw the lights on but had 
difficulty in getting the connection—hence time enough for them to 9? 
to both doors and decide they were mistaken—Mrs. Darract 
ALDRICH. 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. Aupricu’s MorHEerR 


“On the evening of May 18, 1922, sometime after we had retired 
—time enough for my husband to be sound asleep and myself, a lighter 
sleeper, to fall into a doze—he started up suddenly from deep slumber. 
I asked him what was the matter and he told me that he heard a loud 
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knocking. As he was sound asleep and I was not so utterly uncon- 
scious as he, and as he is quite deaf and I am not, I told him that I 
was sure this was not the case. He said he was sure of it and said he 
had an idea that Clara wanted something and was at the door. As 
she was spending the night alone ini her home, I thought this possible 
and so we both arose and he switched oni the lights in the apartment 
—one of these switches being in the room where the telephone is. He 
went to both doors, found no one. We were about to retire again when 
the telephone summoned us. My daughter, fearing that we did not 
know that the water was to be turned off our district much earlier in 
the morning than we rise, told us about it and suggested our drawing 
water for our use. We did so. My daughter also asked me over the 
‘phone: ‘ How did it happen that you switched on the lights?’ I told 
her what I have written here and asked her why she asked. She said: 
‘It was odd—TI’]] tell you in the morning.’ Which she did—as above 
—in her statement.—Atice M. Tuomas.” 


SOME CONCEPTIONS OF THE UNCONSCIOUS 


BY FRED E. EASTBURG 


Although we find very early (even as far back as Aristotle) the 
recognition of the important study of mind or what has been sometimes 
called its negative aspect; i.e. the unconscious phenomena, it is worthy 
of mention perhaps that Leibnitz could be credited with calling atten- 
tion to the wide range of application which the idea of the unconscious 
has in life. Leibnitz sought to explain the clear by the obscure, the 
positive by the negative, and the conscious by the unconscious. 

However, the concept of the unconscious was greatly elaborated 
and developed in Arthur Schopenhauer and Eduard Von Hartmann. 
Schopenhauer’s central theme was an affirmation of the unconscious 
will as the active principle in nature. Hartmann adopted essentially 
the same notion, but sought to support it by scientific means and to 
expand his view systematically. Since I hold that Hartmann’s “ Phi- 
losophy of the Unconscious” is of considerable importance, and 
since although written some forty years ago, it still contains valuable 
information, I shall venture—being fully aware of your former acquain- 
tance with the same—to refresh your memory on a few of its char- 
acteristic elements. 


| 
| 
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The unconscious, for Hartmann, is that which lies at the basis of 
all action. Not only reflex action is explained by the unconscious but 
even conscious will requires for its efficacy the aid of the unconscious, 
The unconscious serves both to give direction and to furnish the driv- 
ing force in action. This impelling power he calls the immanent cause. 

In order better to understand how Hartmann conceives of the un- 
conscious, let us observe some of the applications which he himself 
makes. A decapitated frog, for instance, acts very much as if it had 
a will. The ganglia of the spinal cord seem to take the place of the 
cerebrum as a medium of unconscious operation. Then, furthermore, 
the reparative power of nature where there is no nervous system also 
illustrates the function of the unconscious idea. If an earthworm is 
cut into several parts, each part will be regenerated into the original 
type. Hence, reflex action and instinct are not mechanical but are 
rather to be understood as possessing a will or purpose. 

Hartmann finds it necessary to postulate the unconscious in human 
action, since he holds that conscious will cannot direct our physical 
organs. In my attempt to move my arn, for instance, the unconscious 
must intervene to carry out the execution of the will. In other words, 
it is a providential intercessor in action. It is also the link which joins 
the stimulus to consciousness and thus makes perception possible. 

It seems that in a wider sense the unconscious is introduced as an 
attempt to explain away the gap which without this hypothesis would 
exist between consciousness and nature. With respect to character, 
Hartmann says that it is the mode of reaction on every class of motive. 
But we can never experience what that is which reacts on motive; for 
it is hidden in the unconscious. Morality is not a predicate of thought 
but of will. Morality is only a higher form of nature. Language too 
is the product of the unconscious. “It is the word of God, the Holy 
Scripture of Philosophy.” 

From the above it will be anticipated that the Absolute Uncon- 
scious is synonymous with God. Hartmann says that theism is in 
danger of degrading God by attributing, as it does, consciousness to 

Him. In our conscious thought there is the separation of subject and 
object, but God by virtue of the unconscious embraces everything 10 
a moment by his intuitive intelligence. Yet, consciousness is indis- 
pensable for us who live in this world of individuation. 

However, Hartmann admits that God possesses consciousness but 
only to the extent in which it is shared by individuals. For the pur 
pose of the conversion of the world, consciousness becomes a preroga- 
tive. Consciousness is also necessary to lead to the self-consciousnes' 
of the Absolute. It may be said that in God we live and move and have 
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our being. Just as Hegelian logic leads to an ideal absolute, so the 
immanent force of the unconscious idea establishes a purpose for each 
one of us in the fulfillment of the Absolute Unconscious. 

In 1903 we find a treatment of the unconscious by Frederick Myers 
in his “ Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death.” The 
position taken is very similar to that of Hartmann who no doubt 
greatly influenced him. The central theme of the book consists of an 
affirmation of a subliminal self which is not different from the old 
conception of the soul. The soul rules and governs man during 
life but is capable of an independent existence after the decay of 
the body. 

This transcendent notion of the unconscious is postulated to ex- 
plain many abnormal phenomena. In the first place genius is but an 
uprush of the subliminal self. The acute sense of time and accurate 
mathematical calculations in the absence of consciousness are manifes- 
tations of a mentation of a deeper personal self. Secondly, sensory 
and motor automatisms are held to necessitate this hypothesis. Also, 
the phenomena of possession are utilized to verify the spiritual nature 
of the unconscious. 

But a word of comparative criticism may be made regarding both 
Hartmann and Myers. -Both seem to view abnormal behaviour as 
supernormal from an ethical standpoint. This is a rather arbitrary 
evaluation which is hardly borne out in practical life. Since Hartmann 
postulates the universal sway of the unconscious will in character for- 
mation, the conscious will becomes an unreality. But he recognizes the 
practical need of conscious will in adjusting oneself to his enviropment, 
and yet there is no attempt made to explain the relation between con- 
scious and unconscious will. Myers likewise, neglects the question, what 
relation exists between the subliminal and supraliminal selves, or how 
spirit action can influence thought and produce physical changes. 

As the opposite extreme of the foregoing notion of the unconscious 
we have the physiological interpretation. This view is represented by 
Hugo Miinsterberg.* He says that the subconscious is the same as 
that which underlies memory and attention. It is nothing but the 
physiological brain processes. The language of the dissociated idea- 
theory may be employed to explain divided personality, but must be 
understood as based on neural processes. Thus we may classify 
Miinsterberg with Ribot and Jastrow as a physiological psychologist. 

However, as a compromise between the foregoing transcendental 
and the physiological hypotheses of the unconscious, we have the psy- 


*Hugo Miinsterberg, “ Symposium.” 
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chological explanation given by Pierre Janet. Psychasthenics which 
is symptomatic of an unstable personality, and one in which the patient 
attributes to others his own experiences, is explained as a disturbance 
in the organization of ideas. But the dissociation of the related ideas 
is not complete. It is in the psychosis of hysteria where we have 
instead of a unified consciousness of a normal personality, a division 
into systems of ideas functioning separately and independently. We 
now have obsession of doubt developed into a type of somnambulism. 
Instead of phobia we may have complete paralysis. 

The facts of somnambulism have a psychological basis. ‘ Things 
happen as if an idea, a partial system of thoughts, emancipated itself, 
became independent and developed itself on its own account.” Although 
Janet does not explain how the purely psychical synthesis is possible, 
he asserts in substance that multiple personalities are due to disso- 
ciated systems of ideas. 

Sigmund Freud * has introduced a notion of the unconscious which 
has attracted much attention. He is said to be the founder of psy- 
cho-analysis, particularly in connection with dreams. The dreams re- 
lated by his patients stimulated his interest in this direction. He 
interpreted dreams as being representations of what was latent in the 
unconscious. Freud also speaks of the “ pest-hypnotic suggestion ” 
as an execution of “ active unconscious ” to express the idea that the 
unconscious has a dynamic cogency even when we are not aware of 
such a moment. 

In short, Freud admits of two thresholds; that between conscious- 
ness and the unconscious, and that between consciousness and the 
fore-conscious. The fore-conscious possesses ideas which are only 
temporarily absent from the consciousness. The conscious, on the 
other hand, cannot enter consciousness or at any rate is not capable 
of doing so without great effort. 

T. W. Mitchell has pointed out in the twenty-ninth volume of the 
“ Proceedings of the English Society for Psychical Research,” that 
the ideas of Jung are on the whole quite similar to those of Freud. 
However, they differ materially in their views of dreams. Freud con- 
siders dreams merely as a symbolized expression of the unconscious 
wish. Jung, on the other hand, views the unconscious as having a 
purpose or goal of realization and hence the study of dreams for him 
is useful in solving educational and moral problems. Instead of the 
Freud’s materialistic “ causality,” we have in Jung the conception of 
the individual “ psyche” as a “ finality.” 


* Sigmund Freud, “ The Unconscious.” 
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Herbart holds to the idea of a threshold between the subconscious 
and the conscious. The principle of the subconscious threshold is that 
of congruity. But the difficulty with any such hypothesis of a threshold 
is that it has no meaning when we ask of what it is the threshold. 

William James views the unconscious as that which is merely not 
present in consciousness. The brain acts like a sieve through which the 
unconscious enters consciousness. But this amounts to saying only 
that the unconscious when reacted upon by the brain becomes con- 
scious. The question as to the definition of the unconscious still re- 
mains unanswered.* 

Some who have realized the importance of the unconscious have 
dealt with it in such a vague manner that it is very difficult to deter- 
mine their exact view-points. Fechner, for instance, seems to hold 
metaphysically to psychical monism, but yet does not take care to 
distinguish it from dualistic parallelism. Boris Sidis defines the un- 
conscious as “ mental processes of which the individual is not aware.” 
He, also, employes the notion of a threshold or margin below which 
consciousness is denoted by the subconscious or unconscious. 

Lastly, we come to the consideration of the view of two important 
men, viz.: Morton Prince, of the Tufts Medical School and editor of 
the Journal of Abnormal Psychology; and Professor William Mc- 
Dougall, of. Harvard University. Prince’s metaphysical position is 
similar to that of Paulsen and Strong. That is, the physiological or 
cerebral events are in reality psychical states. He prefers to use the 
term co-conscious instead of subconscious and unconscious. He speaks 
of alternating personalities co-acting synchronously but as indepen- 
dent of each other. 

In automatic writing, for instance, he holds that although the sub- 
ject is not aware of an intelligent self which is behind the automatic 
movements, the mentational character of the presentation would lead 
us to postulate an isolated conscious existence apart from self-con- 
sciousness. But in Miinsterberg’s “ Symposium ” Prince is apparently 
inconsistent in that he affirms the cerebral action to be capable of 
producing psychical states and even that it must do so. Accordingly, 
he would have to admit that he is, as regards the relation between 
mind and body, an interactionist or animistic dualist. 

When Prince succumbs to the dualistic method he is adopting that 
which Professor McDougall definitely advocates. They also agree on 
the idea of co-consciousness. But while Prince takes multiple per- 
sonalities to be the result of the splitting up of the normal personality, 


* William James, “ Psychology.” 
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McDougall emphasizes the emotional basis for memory or division of 
memory, thereby including the whole character of the individual. 
Hence restoration of a dissociated personality consists in the re-organ- 
ization into a functioning condition of the emotional as well as the 
psychical (mental) elements. 

There is still another principle which McDougall has uniquely dis- 
tinguished. Briefly stated, it is that the normal individual possesses 
a unity of consciousness. There is one monad,—not passive as was 
held by Leibnitz—an active self which strives to secure dominance 
over the other monads. Furthermore, as is brought out in his Social 
Psychology, just as rapport may be established among the psychical 
entities of an individual mind, so the minds of the several individuals 
who compose a society, may be united in a more comprehensive social 
mind. 

Upon further reflection, one may derive an added value and advan- 
tage from the study of the unconscious. Whatever may be the exact 
relation between the conscious and the unconscious, we know that the 
latter has much to do with our thought either as imaginative or as 
interpretative of facts, and that on the contrary what we allow to 
enter consciousness will greatly influence the disposition of the uncon- 
scious. It is because the unconscious is as it is that we think, believe 
and act as we do. 

What I wish to point out is that this unconscious is intimately 
related to the bodily organs. This may be anticipated when one re- 
calls the many cases of paralysis which have been cured by a hypnotic 
method of approach to the unconscious. Some people have had bodily 
ills produced by unpleasant surprises or some cataclysmic experiences 
in life. Again, there are those who habitually interpret events as 
unfavorable to themselves; in this manner they accumulate in the 
unconscious a strong tendency to maintain a corresponding bodily 
condition. 

I hold that it is the accumulated unconscious belief, induced by 
conscious thought or otherwise, which is responsible to a large measure 
for our physical health. But what we consciously think or believe at 
any time does not immediately or directly influence our body. For 
instance, if we declare ourselves well when we are actually ill, we shall 
be disappointed, unless there is the unconscious approval of what we 
consciously assert. However, it is well-nigh universally true that the 
unconscious will opposes and contradicts our conscious will and for 
this reason bodily improvements are not immediately forthcoming as 
a result of the effort of conscious will. It would, therefore, seem 
legitimately commendable to set about finding methods whereby the 
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unconscious may be educated and thus made obedient to our conscious 
direction. 

It seems to me that the idea of the unconscious corresponds to the 
soul in the Scriptural language. The soul is referred to figuratively 
as the heart of man. “As a man thinketh in his heart so is he.” 
Again, “ thou shall love the Lord thy God with all thine heart.” The 
soul lies deeper than the conscious self, for the latter contains only 
that of which we are immediately aware. 

The unconscious, or soul, may be said to be the intermediary be- 
tween the conscious mind and the body. It is also the controlling 
power of thought and action. What is in the soul or heart of man 
somehow finds expression in life. It is the mentation or logic of the 
soul which determines what are men’s actual and real pursuits and in- 
terests. Since the ethical being requires the choice of an absolute 
interest, one may regard the unconscious which determines this interest 
as the basis for character formation. 


THE NEW YORK SECTION 


On February the fourteenth, 1924, the New York Section of the 
American Society for Psychical Research was organized with some 
thirty charter members. This was a business session, and resulted in 
the adoption of the Constitution and By-Laws worked out for local 
Sections by the Parent Society, the election of officers and the fixing 
of membership dues. 

Several meetings of the Section have now been held, and very keen 
interest has been manifested in the plans. The first program consisted 
of an outline of these plans by Mr. Walton, chairman of the Section, 
and a very thoughtful address by Mr. Edwards, President of the 
American Society for Psychical Research. 

At the second meeting Dr. Weston D. Bayley spoke upon the His- 
tory of Psychical Research in America. This was particularly inter- 
esting, as Dr. Bayley addressed one of the first meetings held by the 
American Society in 1904 and has been for years intimately associated 
with the great names in this work in America—James, Hodgson and 
Hyslop. 

For the rest of this season a series of interesting and instructive 
programs has been arranged, and plans are being worked out for the 
formation of groups to experiment with various types of »psychic 
phenomena. 
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The purpose of this Section is, of course, to further the work of 
the Society, and at the same time to bring its members into personal 
contact with the work that is being done in the field of Psychical 
Research. 

The following brief outline, which has been drawn up for those 
interested, covers the important points in the plans of the Section for 
the immediate future: 

The New York Section of The American Society for Psychical 
Research is an association of persons in and about New York City 
who are interested in the investigation and study of psychic phe 
nomena. The plans of the Section are briefly as follows: 


1. ‘To provide a course of educational lectures on psychic phenomena 
by psychologists, physicians, scientists, and others having special 
qualifications to speak on the subject. 

2. To assemble a circulating and reference library for the use of 
members. 

3. To afford opportunity to members to study and observe actual 
demonstrations of psychic, mediumistic and similar phenomena 
under competent control and supervision. 

4. To secure adequate quarters for the activities of the section. 

5. To advance the cause of psychical research by promoting friendly 
co-operation among persons interested in the subject and with 
similar associations in other places. 

MEMBERSHIP DUES 
The annual fee for membership in the Section is $25. Membership 
in The American Society for Psychical Research is a prerequisite to 
membership in the Section. Applications for membership are passed 
upon by the Governing Committee. 
OFFICIAL ORGANS 
The official organs of the Section are the Journal and the Proceed- 


ings of the American Society for Psychical Research. 


OFFICERS OF THE SECTION 


ee ee FE OE OTE PET eT Chairman 
en EE Re eee Vice-Chairman 
Se Bs Oi OMEN so Fie s wa veer ila eng teal Second Vice-Chairman 
a eh Ei aaah wh ae gene wie ee anes Treasurer 
i Ne i i leech qu eiadie © Rge nein binds sinteignca Secretary 


This outline covers, of course, only the first steps in the program 
of the New York Section. 
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It is our hope that New York may become, through our activities, 
the real center of Psychical Research in America; that we may serve 
as headquarters for all those doing valuable work both in this country 
and abroad; that we may provide for the American Society a great 
luboratory with adequate equipment, and invaluable material for study 
in all varieties of psychic experience. 

It is our belief that there are enough people in New York sincerely 
interested in the advancement of Psychical Research to make this hope 
a reality. Signed, 


Mrs. 8. A. Denrevx, Secretary. 


CHIPS FROM THE WORKSHOP 
BY W. FRANKLIN PRINCE, Pu.D. 


The Editor wishes that there shall appear monthly some running 
notes on cases of interest as they come under inspection. It is prob- 
able from the start that these notes will have the predominating ap- 
pearance of a sceptical and destructive bent, which will be quite 
deceptive as far as the attitude of mind of the researcher is concerned. 
Whoever has any acquaintance with the subject will know and expect 
that many claims of the supernormal will be based in fact upon phe- 
nomena whose explanation is perfectly normal, but obscure or unusual. 
There will also be cases of fraud outright, and more numerous ones 
of sheer illusion and pathological hallucination. Besides, we must 
recognize that, granting the existence of the supernormal, very many 
cases, probably a large majority of them, would fall short of evidenc- 
ing themselves as such. 

Another consideration must also be borne in mind to account for 
the probably larger space which destructive criticism, as compared 
with constructive, will occupy in a department of this character. That 
is, that a case of fraud, or one of pure hallucination, illusion, or mis- 
taken inference, may be displayed and finally disposed of in one or a 
few paragraphs; whereas, a case which is evidential to one degree or 
another must be reported at length and in fullest detail in order that 
the report shall be satisfactory at all from a scientific standpoint. 
In other words, a case which is not genuinely supernormal may oftimes 
be shown so in a few sentences, whereas an evidential supernormal case 
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could not possibly be reported in a few sentences, and its discussion 
must usually be reserved for articles outside of this new sub-depart- 
ment. However, brief mention may be made of such here with the 
promise that they will be adequately reported hereafter. 

* ” - * * 

On a recent journey to a city several hundred miles west of New 
York, I visited, in company with a lawyer and a business man, a Jady 
who is a somewhat noted trumpet medium and who does her work in 
full daylight. Both the gentlemen have been to her many times and 
are fully convinced. The lawyer, whom I will call Mr. A., says she is a 
** most unsophisticated woman.” 

The light was sufficient. The business man, Mr. B., took notes 
from time to time. There were three long tin trumpets, and the sitters 
put the small ends deeply into their ears, and thus were forced to sit 
in such a fashion that it was impossible to see the face of the medium. 
The whispers were heard by me but I could not understand more than 
a little. But the others, who also had unusual difficulty in understand- 
ing, heard more and reported to me what they heard. Presently my 
“brother ” professed to communicate. I acknowledged that the refer- 
ence was correct but he left me upon my suggestion that he give some 
evidence. The word “ Clara ” was addressed to me and I acknowledged 
that I had known a Clara, but she also was unable, on account of 
* atmospheric conditions,” to state her relationship to me or give me 
any evidence in spite of insistent urging by Mr. A. I requested that 
anybody on the other side state something that I could recognize as to 
past experiences, but got nothing. Presently “ Rosebud,” a volatile 
child spirit, addressed me and the others in a very high squeaky voice. 
All this time I, as well as the others, had my ear screwed to the small 
end of the trumpet. After the others had received communications in 
whispers, “ Rosebud ” uttered one or two more words and seemed to be 
on the point of more utterances when I laid my trumpet down saying 
that as I could not understand the others might as well report to me. 
From this point I was able to watch the face of the medium but Rose- 
bud instantly ceased to communicate and we did not get another 
syllable out of her. 

The medium has the most furtive face that I ever saw. She 
sharply but momentarily scrutinizes the persons present every few 
seconds. It was almost impossible for me to look her square in the 
face for a second and turn my eyes away without detection by her. 
She holds the larger end of the trumpet at distances from her mouth 
varying from 14 to 6 inches, generally not directly in front of her. 
Her lips are always slightly parted, though later, after she had de- 
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-~ 


tected me obsreving her face, she part of the time kept her fingers 
across the lips just below her nose, and when seen in profile it would 
still be possible for her to whisper with the corners of her lips furthest 
from me unperceived. I was able after a little study mentally to pre- 
dict when Mr. B. would report that he heard something. This would 
come directly after the lady, whose head was turning from side to side 
and up and down almost incessantly, would for a moment slightly 
bend her head forward and an intent or abstracted expression come 
into her face. From such signs I have practically no doubt that she 
was whispering through the parted lips and that the sound gets into 
the trumpet normally. At times I detected movements in her throat, 
though a part of the time she shields it from view. The only spirit 
who spoke aloud was “ Rosebud ” and while she was speaking no one 
was in a position to see the medium’s lips or detect how far they were 
from the mouth of the trumpet. The sitting was said by Mr. A. to be 
the poorest that he ever attended there. This was probably because 
she had never been so closely watched before. The whole thing was to 
me unconvincing. 


I went-to another and near-by city to investigate the case of a 
Mrs. J. I saw her and her son, who are Greeks, she unable to speak 
English and he speaking it imperfectly. She is a woman of perhaps 
55, very excitable, who has lost her husband and other relatives within 
the past few years. He is perhaps 25 years old and his health so poor 
that he is not able to work. He sleeps in the same room with his 
mother and nightly hears her descriptions of the apparitions which she 
sees and of their unintelligible whisperings which she hears. It would 
not be strange if this delicate young man, constantly subjected to such 
recitals in the night time, should have suggested hallucinations ; still 
he does not claim to see anything but thinks he hears whispering. 
She sometimes sees the corner of the quilt on his bed, nearest hers and 
almost touching it, fold backward upon his bed and so remain. He 
sees it after it is folded backward, but does not claim to have seen it 
actually in motion. There is nothing to forbid the assumption that the 
woman is a hysteric who turns back the corner of the quilt herself and 
performs the other physical acts which she reports. I regard it, 
owing to the psychological make-up of the pair, as quite hopeless to 
get any evidential verification of the alleged physical phenomena, 
whereas she may have the hallucinations without any implications ex- 
cept those which are pathological. 


* * * * * 
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Miss J. O., an intelligent and talented lady, gave an oral account 
of a premonitory dream, which at my request she afterward wrote out 
in full. Some time after the dream, according to her belief, she vividly 
recognized a number of striking features in a cemetery which she had 
never previously seen, and therein had a visual experience of a sym- 
bolical character quite unique among the experiences of her lifetime. 
While of a nature impossible to corroborate this experience will be in- 
cluded in a group of similar character and printed at some future time. 


* * * * * 


Another set of reports of sittings with Mrs. Borden (See Journal, 
October and November, 1922) has been received and carefully studied. 
These records are of such importance and interest that they also will 
be printed with notes and discussion. 

A shorter series of communications through the same psychic, re- 
ported by a professional man of scientific training, have been inspected 
and will also be offered for printing under the name of the reporter. 


* * * * * 


A Mr. R. who gets automatic drawings and communications has 
visited a number of times of late. His drawings are undoubtedly auto- 
matic, but are decidedly not such as we would expect to be inspired by 
a supposed prominent artist (whose name is given but appears to be 
uninscribed on the roll of fame). The supposed communications pur- 
port to be largely from this artist and glibly answer questions regard- 
ing his life, locality, and contemporaries, but exhibit so many errors 
in regard to matters which can be tested as to undermine faith in state- 
ments which cannot be tested. There is therefore little stimulus for 
sending messengers to the Vatican to ascertain whether examples of 
his work are there. These “ communications ” are evidently affected 
by suggestions from outside, and have a dream-like character which is 
no sharp contrast to automatic work reported in our publications 
at length. 


* * * * * 


Glossolalia and glossographia, or the purported speaking and writ- 
ing of languages unknown to the automatist, are among the matters 
which it is the business of the Society to investigate. Personally, 
granting that spirit communication is possible, I would not expect the 
feat of speaking or writing a language known in life by the communica- 
tor but not known at all by the intermediating psychic, would be pos- 
sible, except perhaps for a few words at a time, gotten through with 
great difficulty. In the case of handwriting I would expect the diff- 
culties to be even greater because the attempt would have to succeed 
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in spite of resistances of a human machine, the medium, trained by 
long years of practice to different habits of handwriting. Even in 
this case, if there is communication at all, I can conceive the possibility 
of producing through the medium of a word or two or a signature, or 
characteristic flourishes, from time to time as a tour de force, which 
would suggest the handwriting of the communicator. But I should be 
very much astonished, considering the limitations which the mentality 
and aptitudes of the medium appear in other ways to impose upon the 
effort to communicate, if there were discovered a case which beyond 
question established that a characteristic handwriting could be trans- 
mitted from the “ other side.” As a matter of fact I have not yet had 
before me, for personal inspection, any example which was satisfactory 
as a proof that it can be done. Nor have I yet been able to prove a 
case of undoubted glossolalia or glossographia. I have, however, 
known two cases which were decidedly perplexing, and only regret that 
circumstances did not allow investigation to go on until doubts were 
finally dissipated if that was possible. One of these related to a former 
secretary of mine who declared that she knew no language but English 
and never betrayed any normal knowledge of any other, and yet at 
one period, shortly before she left my employ, began getting automatic 
writing in which scraps of several languages appeared, often spelled 
phonetically (Spanish, Latin, French and a little German appeared), 
and the astounding thing was that some of this appeared in response 
to questions and remarks of my own, fitting in as parts of the conver- 
sation. It was practically certain that this woman had not normally 
acquired these languages unless in the course of casual contact with 
foreigners she had picked up a subconscious working knowledge of sev- 
eral—that is to say, was a linguistic genius. 

But the cases most frequently offered are of a different order. If 
the person talks in a supposedly foreign language it is generally im- 
possible to find anyone who can identify that language. I went so far 
about a year ago as to have several persons present who were able to 
converse in different languages to listen to a lady who both sang and 
“talked” in a supposedly foreign tongue. It sounded for all the 
world like a foreign language, and from the eloquent and “ Latin ” 
facial expressions and intonations of the subject one could almost 
imagine that he divined a part of what was being said. But no one 
present could make out a sentence although the representatives present 
fancied that they recognized a word here and there of too many lan- 
guages. So with cases of glossographia. We have collected many 
scripts and some of them look remarkably like Arabic, Russian, Greek, 
Hebrew, Chinese, or other languages. But not in a single case have 
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I been able to find a person who could recognize a language or read a 
single sentence, though sometimes, as easily could be by accident, there 
occurs a resemblance to a word. 

A recent instance seen in this office, was an interesting one, for the 
gentleman both talked and wrote in several supposed tongues and there 
was at least one spoken “ language ” which had recurrent peculiarities 
which none of the others had. But it is supposable that, knowing for 
instance that the Chinese language abounds in nasal sounds, one could 
by practice become habituated to the utterances of gibberish in which 
also nasal sounds abound. The written “ languages ” were undoubtedly 
different from each other; one much resembles Arabic and one Chinese 
or Japanese, and yet the gentleman admits that no one has ever recog- 
nized these or any other of his languages. It is interesting in this 
connection to know that the gentleman referred to is a marine engi- 
neer, therefore has traveled much over the earth, listened to many 
languages and seen many in graphic form. The presumption, only to 
be overcome by compelling evidence, is that in his and in all such cases 
some stimulus has acted upon the subconscious to produce these curious 
automatic habits. 

* * + + * 

Recent experiments with Miss S. present a fascinating puzzle. 
Much that is said seems rather at random, unless regarded as magnifi- 
cations of incidents related to the sitter which are of slight and effer- 
vescent significance. This might be regarded as consistent with what 
the purported controls constantly allege, viz., that they see pictures 
and that while they presume the pictures are all valid and relate to 
me or whatever they are talking about they cannot always gauge their 
importance, and admit that some of them are of no importance at all. 
This may be true but it lessens the evidential value of the material as 
a whole. And yet, amid this cloud of shifting and baffling images, there 
appear again and again the more positive and enduring lines of certain 
groups of statements relative to myself, the sitter, which are to me 
impressively evidential. This is for the reason that, although the 
lady can have no normal information of this character, and the fact 
that I set down everything that I utter protects me from the charge 
of furnishing her any, yet she not only insists that these particular 
groups of statements are true, but they change and develop from sit- 
ting to sitting somewhat though not perfectly contemporaneously 
with the changes in the real events themselves. So far as it is possible 
to report this series it will be done at some future time, though the 
most evidential parts are of such nature as related to several persons 
that it is highly improbable that they ever can be reported at all. I 
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will mention here only one minor incident, giving it not from the writ- 
ten record but from memory. 

In the midst of a sitting she asked “ Have you been reading a book 
about Indians recently or if not that hearing about Indians? For they 
say that they get Indians—Indians—Indians between themselves and 
you.” The fact was that for the first time in a number of years I 
had just read a book on Indian fights, and it was then upon the 
dresser as I had laid it down from finishing it the night before. Of 
course, if this were an isolated incident it would hardly be worth the 
telling. 


* * * * * 


A lady of large business experience reports that she is having a 
lively time in her house she has lived many years. She says that 
a couple of years ago rappings began and now are to be heard nightly 
of such character that no one could believe that they are of normal 
origin, and that whispers and other sounds are heard. She believes 
that I or anyone else could hear them and offers to give me the privi- 
lege of trying. We shall see, and report later. 


* * *% * * 


An educated young gentleman reported that partial levitations of 
such character as to be nearly as evidential as complete ones were 
taking place in full light during experiments in his home. And as he 
related the story there did not seem to be any doubt of it. He said 
that under the light pressure of several pairs of hands a small table 
would tilt and, still tilted, support his entire weight. At his invita- 
tion I visited the home to see the phenomena, and for a while insisted 
that the group of four persons should operate while I only looked on. 
Presently as the table tilted the only person on the elevated side de- 
clared that he could not force it down. But it seemed to me that he 
was exerting his force with a forward-pushing movement which oper- 
ated to keep the table up rather than to force it down toward the floor. 
He asked me to see if I could bring the table back upon the floor. I 
placed two fingers near its edge, not pressing forward toward the 
hands on the other side, but backward, in a direction perpendicular to 
the tilted top, and it came back easily. “ 'That’s funny!” the gentle- 
man (father of the one who invited me) remarked. 

But in vain did the young man try to make it sustain his weight. 
It would almost do so, then come back to the floor. But whenever it 
nearly succeeded, it seemed to me that the table was tilted until the 
edge on which the young man rested was so high that the center of 
gravity was within the line from that edge perpendicularly to the legs 
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where they touched the floor. I was asked to place my hands on the 
further side with the pairs already on it, did put them near the edge 
so to get greater leverage, and soon was able to bring the table up to 
the proper angle and to maintain the balance while not one only but 
two men rested their weight on the edge which was in the air. There 
was no more reason why they should not have been able to do so than 
there was why the top rail of a fence sustained by two posts should 
not bear them. The elevated edge was the rail, it was directly above 
where the legs met the floor, and our hands kept these rigid for 
“posts.” Just a little more acquaintance with elementary mechanical 
laws would have saved these very intelligent people from an amusing 
error of inference. 





THE PROCEEDINGS FOR 1923 


The Proceedings of the American Society for Psychical 
Research, Vol. XVII (1923), soon to issue, will contain: 


I. THe Moruer or Doris. A study of automatic script 
of unsurpassed evidential value, including a mathematical 
test showing the absurdity of chance as an explanation. 
216 pages. 


II. Hersrich Meyer Case: Tue Rise anv Epvucation 
OF A PERMANENT SEconpDARY Personatity. A fascinating 
study of a case of dual personality, illustrated by portraits 
of the subject in both the primary and secondary states, 
and other plates. About 54 pages. 


III. THe CuHartesurc Recorp: A Strupy or Repeat 
Tests in PsycHometry. A convincing and graphic report, 
illustrated by some twenty-seven plates. About 60 pages. 

The first two studies are by Dr. Walter Franklin Prince, 
the third by Miss Nellie M. Smith. 

This volume of the Proceedings is to be issued in cloth 


binding. 
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NOTES AND COMMENT 


BY GERTRUDE O. TUBBY 


A letter received this month from Mr. Harry Price, states: 

*T have been having some sittings with Mrs. Irving, the photo- 
graphic medium, at the B. C. P. S., the experiments being entirely in 
my hands. We have had nine sittings so far, with one curious result, 
which may or may not be extra-normal. I enclose you a copy from the 





“ Extra” obtained with the medium, Mrs. Irving, at the British College of 
Psychie Science, December 20th, 1923. Sitter: Mr. Chas. L——. 
Mr. Harry Price in charge of circle. 





negative. The sitter is a Mr. L , and the plates, camera, etc., were 
mine, and I did all the manipulations. The medium merely took off the 
cap. During the sitting, the medium frequently said she saw ‘ hands,’ 
and especially the hand of Mr. L ’s dead wife. Two days after, Mr. 
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L had a sitting with Mrs. Leonard and he asked ‘ Feda ’ to tell him 
what ‘ symbol’ he had recently obtained, without giving any particu- 
lars. ‘ Feda’ at once said it was a ‘hand’ of his wife, guiding him 
through the ‘ earth plane.’ We do not think it possible for Mrs. Leon- 
ard to have heard of the sitting and the result obtained. It is all very 
curious.” 

We append a cut made from a print of the photograph. 


* * * * * 


The Revue Métapsychique for November-December carries a me- 
morial notice of the Count Arnaud de Gramont, physicist, and Vice 
President of the International Métapsychic Institute, whose death 
the Institute feels to be a real loss. His name is familiar to us as one 
of the careful witnesses to experiments held in the scientific investi- 
gations of the Institute, and we join our fellow scientists in France in 
their sense of loss. The workers with patience and insight and experi- 
ence in this field are still so few that the loss of one is felt proportion- 
ately the more. 

The same number of the Review contains the second instalment of 
a report of a long series of experiments held at the I. M. I., with 
M. Jean Guzik, by Dr. Geley. These will come to our readers’ atten- 
tion in due course. There is also a report on “ Experiments in Clair- 
voyance, New and Complex,” with M. Stephen Ossowiecki, by Prosper 
de Szmurlo, of the Polish Society. 

The French delegates to the Métapsychic Congress of 1926 are 
announced to be: 

Professor Richet, of the Institute of France; Professor Leclainche, 
of the Institute of France; Dr. Gustave Geley, Director of the Inter- 
national Metapsychic Institute; Madame Bisson, Dr. Stephen Chauvet, 
M. Maxwell, Dr. Osty, M. René Sudre, and M. Warcollier. 


* * * * * 


* Luce e Ombra,” for September-October carried a report of the 
Second International Psychic Congress, with a description of the in- 
augural of Dr. William MacKenzie, of Genoa, as its President. 

There is in this number part of a long article on telepathy between 
the living by Professor Bozzano, of which Mme. de Montalvo is at 
present preparing the translation for us. 

+ + + * * 


This number contains also an article by Emilio Servadio on “ Possi- 
ble Dangers of Hypnotism,” and the use made of these dangers as an 
argument against experiments, in the expressions of opinion of phy- 
sicians and of opponents of Spiritism. 
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“ Psychische Studien ” for the second half of the past year has 
been summarized for this department briefly by a member of the Society 
who is an expert chemist, formerly the head of the Bureau of Standards 
in his native country, Hungary. We present Mr. Kiss’s summary 
of the reports of psychic inquiry in the Leipzig publication, as follows: 

The June number (pp. 270ff) reprinted an article upon “ The 
Possibility of Occult Phenomena ” from the Bayerische Staatszeitung, 
of April 7, 1923. A short abstract of the article follows: 

On April 5th, in the process of trial for personal insult of L. 
Moyjeowicz, properly known as Leo Erichsen, vs. Adam Rambacher, 
the court gave opportunity to hear experts on occultism and spiritism. 

Dr. von Schrenck-Notzing asserted the possibility of the levitation 
of a table, which has been proved by scientific methods, scales and 
photographs, et cetera. He gave, from his own experience, a few 
interesting instances of such levitation and concluded that physical 
science has nothing to do with their explanation. These are biological 
phenomena. He himself is an opponent of the spiritist theory, because 
it cannot explain any of the phenomena in question. 

Professor Zimmer, of the State Zodlogical Collection, of Munich, 
does not accept cither the spiritist standpoint, but he accepts the 
possibility of levitation of a table after what he saw in the experiments 
of Dr. von Schrenck-Notzing with the well-known medium, Willy. 

Two more testimonies, that of G. Gruner, M.D., Professor of 
Zodlogy in the Technical College of Munich, and Count von Klinkow- 
strém, also testified to the possibility of telekinesis. They also became 
convinced of supernormal phenomena in the séances of Dr. von 
Schrenck-Notzing with the medium, Willy S. 

“ Psychometry ” in the July number (p. 304) is a study of the 
results of the excellent book, “ Seelische Erfiihlen,” by Dr. Joseph 
Bohm, of Niirnberg (published by Johann Baum). Béhm obtained 
from his own experiments with Miss H. the conviction that cases of 
psychometry are based upon telepathic communication of the medium 
with present or absent persons,—in some of the latter cases with inter- 
mediary stations, as almost always one of the present persons knows 
to whom to go for information about the object handled. The object 
itself has no other importance than to help the medium in concentrating 
his mind. 

The August number (p. 371) brought an article under the title 
“A Letter from Hungary ” from Karl Rothemann, of Budapest. He 
states that occultism is old, in Hungary. Spiritism, coming from 
America, found its first introduction in Hungary. In 1921 the “Meta- 
psychic Society ” was founded, with a purpose analogous to that of 
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the other psychical research societies. Its first activity was the in- 
vestigation of the ghostly apparitions of Keczkemét and Karcag, phe- 
nomena which found wide publicity not only in the Hungarian, but 
also in the German newspapers. 

The Honorary President of the Hungarian Metapsychic Society, 
Professor Herrmann, of the University of Szeged, used to give from 
time to time lectures on occult phenomena, to his pupils. No official 
or unofficial protest has been raised against his procedure, up to the 
present time. 

The September number presents an article entitled: “ Experiments 
of F. Schwab, M.D., on Teleplasma and Telekinesis ” which comprises 
a review of Dr. Schwab’s volume of that title by Dr. von Schrenck- 
Notzing. 

The medium reported upon is a Society woman of Berlin, Mrs. 
Maria Vollhart. She has always had mediumistic ability, but this 
developed to high degree only after she had passed her fiftieth year, 
in regular spiritualistic séances. She is now fifty-eight years old and 
the phenomena of her mediumship extend over the whole terrain of 
physical phenomena. For example: ghostly appearances (appari- 
tions), disappearance and reappearance of objects, apports, levitation, 
telekinesis, lights and materializations, sounds, change of temperature, 
etc. Fifty persons, some of them noted scientists and notabilities from 
Berlin, were present at different times at séances held under regular 
control and seeming to exclude any possibility of fake. 

It was stated that twelve times there was levitation of the medium, 
who weighs 177 pounds, twelve inches above the floor. 

Pictures taken by flashlight, some of them stereoscopic, show the 
presence of teleplastic forms of fibrous structure on the body of the 
medium, especially coming out from her mouth. There can be seen 
also teleplastic arms reaching from the medium to the objects which 
are to be moved. 

The psychic sometimes bore stigmata, especially on the back of 
her hand. The photographs taken show the possibility that the stigma 
was caused by a teleplastic form coming out from the arm of the 
medium. 

On pages 419-433 of the same (September) “ Psychische Studien ” 
there is an article on Telepathy by Dr. E. Kindborg, a specialist in 
nervous disorders in Breslau. He thinks that telepathic communica- 
tion from human beings to animals (horses, dogs, etc.) is possible. 
Telepathy, according to him, is an atavism in human beings, and not 
a development. He holds that with animals the telepathic communi- 
cation of ideas is the regular form of interchange, and that later the 
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human animals came to communicate their ideas to one another by 


speech, and that then they lost their telepathic ability. 

He presents a few instances from the life of animals in corrobora- 
tion of his theory, which had already been advanced by Tischner (in 
1921) and others. 

“The Identification of Spirits ” is the subject of an article in the 
October “ Psychische Studien” (p. 474). Professor Dr. D. Dennert 
(Godesberg) recommends for this purpose the finger print. He sug- 
gests that if a “spirit ” appears and claims to be a certain dead man 
or woman, we may ask him to put his materialized finger on a surface 
covered with soot. Then supposing that his finger print was known 
from his incarnate lifetime this could serve as a means of identification. 

- * * - - 


Professor Jastrow, to whose review of Richet we referred in our 
news notes of December (Journal XVII, 714) has written us: 

“IT was promised five columns for this review, and this included the 
reference to the book indicated. Without consulting me, the editor 
reduced the review to four columns, omitted that part as well as others, 
and consequently the foot-note became irrelevant.” 

We are glad to publish Professor Jastrow’s explanation of the non- 
appearance of his Oesterreich review. Our own fortune in the publica- 
tion of the note regarding Professor Jastrow was similar. The note 
was deferred, for lack of space, to December and the reference to “ the 
excerpt from ” Dr. Oesterreich’s “‘ recent work in the present number ” 
should therefore have been changed to read “ in the November number.” 
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BUSINESS NOTICES 


SUBSCRIPTION TO WARSAW REPORT 


Previously acknowledged $207.50 
Mr. Oscar Herrmann 25.00 
Mr. George H. Breaker 2.50 
Mr. Arthur H. Weston 2.50 
Miss Ethel W. Putnam 2.50 


$240.00 


The amount to be raised for the Warsaw Fund is $300. We hope our friends 
will take notice of this and make a contribution. 


ADDITIONS AND CHANGES IN THE LIFE CLASSIFICATIONS FOR 1924 


Life Fellow, Mr. Arthur Goadby (from Life Member). 
Memorial Associate, Miss Hannah P. Kimball. 


PUBLICATION FUND 
$2,645.00 


Anonymous 
21. Anonymous 


$3,012.78 


Friends are asked to continue their generosity at least throughout the present 
year. If they do so we shall be out of debt. 


—All contributions intended for the Journal should be addressed to the Editor. 


—All other correspondence should be addressed to the American Society for Psy- 
chical Research, 44 East 23rd Street, New York. 


—All checks and remittances should be made payable to “Lawson Purdy, Treasurer.” 


—Associates, paying an annual fee of $5.00, receive the monthly Journal. Members, 
paying an annual fee of $10.00, receive the monthly Journal and the yearly Pro- 
ceedings. The total number of pages for the year is about the same in each; the 
Proceedings contain the longer reports. Inquiries for membership will be greatly 
appreciated. 





